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59 CANADIAN FEDERALISM: ITS DEVELOPMENT 


HOW IDEOLOGIES, CULTURAL IDENTITIES, THE ECONOMY AND SOCIETY HAVE EVOLVED, AND 
HOW THEY CONTINUE TO EFFECT FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES TO THE FEDERAL SYSTEM IN 


CANADA. 


INTRODUCTION 


Included in this kit is a diverse group of documents 
linked by a common feature: they all illustrate how 
the concepts underlying federalism as a process of 
government were shaped by the changing forces of 
Canadian reality. 


History entails change over time. Institutions like 
governments change also, due to cultural, eco- 
nomic, social and other pressures. Because of these 
changes, it has been, and still is, the role of Cana- 
dian institutions to reconcile opposing forces in our 
society: the strong desire of areas and groups to be 
treated equally and yet to maintain their dis- 
tinctiveness, the need to make economic imper- 
atives compatible with aspirations for cultural iden- 
tity and the wish for a political association of 
regions whose historical backgrounds are funda- 
mentally different. The primary goal of Canadian 
federalism has always been to achieve a balance be- 
tween these desires. 


SELECTED DOCUMENTS 


1: Mallory, J.R., The Evolution of Feder- 
alism in Canada, as part of a seminar on 
Federal-Provincial Relations, Executive Devel- 
opment Program, Public Service Commission, 
Ottawa, 19 October 1976. 


2. Lalonde, Marc, Quebec and Canada: A 
Union Worth Preserving, address given to 
the Société Saint-Jean-Baptiste of Quebec, 
Quebec City, 29 October 1977. 


oe Extracts from Speeches by the Pro- 
vincial Premiers on Economic Aspects 
of Canadian Federalism, 1977. 


4. Cook, Ramsay, What do Canadians 
Want?, address presented at York University, 
27 June 1977. 


ay Lamontagne, Maurice, Federalism or an 
Association of Independent States, ad- 
dress given at the University of Montreal, 
under the auspices of the Canadian Studies 
Foundation, 6 April 1977. 


6. Basford, Ron, Q.C., Notes for an Ad- 
dress to the 59th Annual Meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Bar Association, Ottawa, 29 August 
1977. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


A. The Nature of federalism 


1. Elazar, D.J., ‘Federalism’, Center for the 
Study of Federalism, Temple University, Re- 
print Series No. 1, January 1968, Reprinted 
from the International Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, the MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1967. 


*2. Vile, Maurice, Extracts from Federal Theory 
and the ‘‘New Federalism’, a _ paper 
given at the Canadian-European Workshop on 
Comparative Federalism, The Canadian Politi- 
cal Science Association, Queen’s University, 
August 1977. 


3. Livingston, W.S., ““A Note on the Nature of 
Federalism’, in Canadian Federalism: 
Myth or Reality, J.P. Meekison, ed., Me- 
thuen Publishing, Second Edition, Toronto, 
1971, pages 19-30. 


4. Riker, W.H., Federalism: Origin, Oper- 
ation, Significance, Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston and Toronto, 1964. 


5. Friedrich, C.J., Trends of Federalism in 
Theory and Practice, Frederick A. Praege 
Publishers, New York, 1968. . 


6. Stein, Michael, ‘Federal Political Systems and 
Federal Societies’, in Canadian Feder- 
alism: Myth or Reality, J.P. Meekison, ed., 
Methuen Publishing, Second Edition, Toronto, 
1971, pages 30-43. 


7. Wheare, K.C., ‘“The Federal Principle’, in Fed- 
eral Government, Oxford University Press, 
Fourth Edition, New York, 1964, pages 1-14. 


8. Wheare, K.C., ‘Federal Government: rigid or 
flexible’, in Federal Government, Oxford 
University Press, Fourth Edition, New York, 
1964, pages 209-236. 


9. Birch, A.H., Approach to the study of 
Federalism, in Political Studies No. 14, Feb- 
ruary 1966, pages 15-33. 
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tionnalisme’, in Fédéralisme et nations, 
les Presses de l'Université du Québec, Mon- 
treal, 1971, pages 38-55. 
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Political Research International Workshop on 
Comparative Federalism, Queen’s University, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF CARADI-\. FEDERALISM 
J.R. MALLOY 
HMcGILh UNDE ont Y 


When we think of federalism today, we tend to think of it largely in the 
terms in which it was described by Sir Kenneth Wheare, as a system whose essential 
Characteristic is the two levels of government, co-ordinate and equal within their 


c 
a? 


oheres of authority, and each acting directly on. the. people. This, on the whole 
wes not tha way in which it was understood in the eighteen sixties during the 
great national debate which preceded the British North America Act, and it was 


not really the way in which the system operated within the first few years. 


One must remember what the world looxed like at that time. In the first 
place, the American union was in total disarra, because of the Civil War, and to 
many it seemed that the American difficulty lay precisely in the extent to which 
the union shares sovereignty with the states. The Fathers of Confederation, and most 
of the public which listened to them, did not want to create the conditions for a 
civil war in the new Canadian union. Furthermore, the reach of government was much 
shorter in those days and no one could visualize the scope of the modern welfare 
state and would have repudiated it by an appeal to the sacred doctrime of laissez- 
faire it they had. It is true that they sought to devolve some matters, notab!:: the 
divisive ones of education and welfare to “local governments". This was for two 
reasons. The role of government in these matters was modest and assumed to be so. 
One has only to read John Stuart Mill to see why. Both education and welfare were 
also closely involved with the private sector of religion, and protestant and 
catholic held somewhat different views on the appropriate nature of the relevant 


institutions. And they were divisive for this reason, as the political difficulties 


of the United Province of Canada had amply demonstrated. Better then to get them 
out of the national political system and into the sub-systems of the provinces where 


dgtterences COuLd flourish. 


What kind of federalism were they talking about then? Some scholars, 
(epg. kar VLoevenste in: Political Power and the Governmental Process) Inake a 
distinction between two kinds of federal institutions which are described as 
minterstate Tederalism™ and “intrastate federalism’. The foriner is a system in 
which the primary device for dealing with regional interests is by a division of 
rowers between central and regional authorities, while the latter channels the 
territorial particularisms through the operation of the national government. 
This latter is recognizeable even in the United States in the role of the Senate, 
while in Canada we see it in the various central government institutions wnich are 
constructed on the representative federal principle, such as the cabinet. Peter 
Waite has argued (The Life and Times of Confederation) that the second definition 
was foremost in the minds of nearly everybody who debated the confederation issue 
in the eighteen sixties. The most lucid exposition of the intentions agreed upon 
at Quebec in 1864 was Galt's speech at Sherbrooke on November 23, 1864, which was 
the most widely discussed and distributed of all of the statements of the Fathers 
of Confederation. In it we find him referring to “the Federal principle recognized 
in the Union Act (of 1840)". Similarly both Cartier and Tache seemed to have felt 
that the chief protection of French-Canadian interests lay, not in the local 
legislature, but in the federal cabinet. And in 1868 Macdonald was to make the 
Classic case for a cabinet constructed on a : -inciple of provincial representation. 


This is no doubt why there was little discussion, either at Quebec or in the Canadian 


parliament, about the division of powers. The really hard bargaining took place, 


right up to the very end, over the Senate. 


It is of course true, as George Brown said, that the federal Union, 
yather then the legislative union was perceived to be essential, and that without 
Ti the adherence of the French Canadian politicians could not have been achieved 
(ov probably of the waritimers, with their long tradition of their own provincial 
jnutitutions of government). But nobody really saw at that time the development 


o* the modern Canadian federal state. 


The preamble to the British North Anerica Act speaks of nee a a 
federal union with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom. The last part of the statement is important in two senses. In the 
first place it re-asserts in rather vague form the more forthright statement 
in the Quebec resolutions which clearly sought to enshrine the principle of 
responsible government in the constitution. In the second place we must remember 
that politics is to a very considerable extent shaped by what established political 
institutions dictate about procedure. Not only was responsible government a 
feomildar and necessary institutional framework. Equally familiar was the 
division of authority between the colonial and imperial governments, in which 
the governor as the on the spot representative of the imperial government, was 
the spokesman and defender of the considerable remaining powers still residing in 
Downing Street. The new Canadian government of Sir John A. Macdonald was a national 
coalition of nearly all of the political talent in the country, backed by a strong 


and coherent party. In the provinces the governments were much weaker. While the 


Imperial controls over Canadian self-governuent, in the fori of ieee Wioweice and 
the governor's powers of reservation and refusal of assent were by that time 
sparingly used, these same powers were extended in the British North America 

fet over the provinces but from the beginning exercised not by Imperial auth- 
orities but by the federal governinent to defend its own conception of a national 
Canadian interest. Thus in those early years the relationship of the central] 
covernnent and the Oe was an "imperial" or "colonial" one (see iny "The 

Five Faces of Federalism") and this dominant role by Ottawa over the provinces was 
strengthened with the acquisition of the West as an imperial domain of Eastern 
Canada. The acquisition of British Columbia, whose politics had not yet 

developed on party lines, and the creation of Manitoba, comprised areas in which 
the traditions of responsible government had not developed. Ottawa, to continue the 
analogy, fought two "colonial" wars in the west to defend its control over the 


TECKI TORY, 


The colonial relationship between Ottawa and the provinces did not survive 
without challenge. It was gradually superseded by the emergence of a more balanced 
federal system of the "classical" type, as defined by Wheare and Dicey, in which 
the provinces emerged as co-ordinate and equal sovereign powers in their own sphere 
{a relation to the federal government. And, as with federal systems of this type, 
the principal mechanism of adjustment proved to be the courts since disputes about 
jucisdiction are justiciable. The independence of the courts under the Anglo- 
American system enabled them to ake authoritative decisions about the boundaries 
of the legislative powers of the respective jurisdictions. The emergence of the 


provinces as much more important agencies of government that the Fathers of 


Confederation had anticipated was the consequence of a number of historical forces. 
The growth and persistence of regional resistance to federal policies led to the 
federalization of the party system, and the growing responsibilities of the provinces 
for a wide range of services required by modern urban communities elevated the pro- 
vinees to posit tons tof strength and, independance 17 th Fhe ta ben widening sphere of 
couscitutional responsibility. And, gradually, the old “colonial” restraints of 
ejenllowance and reservation fell into disuse as tney becanie politically less and 
less acceptable. But, while it was the forces cf economic, political, and ideological 


cnange which turned the Canadian state into a "classical" federal system on the 
Amavican model, it was the courts which confirmed this change by giving it author- 


jiative sanction. 


A nunber of important decisions by tne Judicial Comnittee of the Privy 
Council not only confirmed that the provinces were in fact sovereign legislatures 
in their own right, but also made it clear that in their defined area of jurisdiction 
under the enumerated heads of section 92 of the British North America Act these 
powers could not be infringed by legislation passed by the Parliament of Canada for 
this, as Lord Watson said in 1896, "would practically destroy the autonomy of the 


provinces". 


Much has been written about the interpretation which the courts placed on 
the constitution in this period. On the one hand many constitutional lawyers and 
historians, looking backward from the depression years of the thirties, were struck 
by the incongruity between the highly unified and centralized state visualized by 
most of the Fathers of Confederation and the more balanced system which emerged before 


1914 and concluded that the courts had misconstrued the intent of the constitution 


and given it a form which not only denied the intentions of the founders Hit created 
“a system so decentralized that it was unable to adjust to the demands of the 
cepression for strong central leadership in economic and social policy. This is 

mr over simplistic view of the matter. In order to understand what happened it is 


important to see wny the courts came to play such a decisive role in the period. 


It 1s important to recall that this was a time when the exploitation of 
such resources as rivers, mines, and later newsprint and base metals brought into 
prominence the natural resources which remained within provincial control under 
tna constitution. These were valuable assets whose exploitation led to much more 
complex and intimate relationships between private capitalist enterprises and 
provincial governments with substantial benefits to confer. Furtherinore the growth 
of urbanization and the widening of the franchise was gradually drawing governments 
jato new areas of regulations of working conditions as well as the provision of the 
b-ginnings of welfare benefits. So that while one aspect of the struggle was a 
conflict between federal and provincial governments for jurisdiction over valuable 
resources, another was the growing tendency for business firms to resort to litigation 
to resist the burden of unyanted regulation. The most plausible way of doing this 
was to challenge the constitutionality of such regulations jin the courts, and in 
fact a very large number of the leading cases of the period are of this type. The 
result was in the end a much more detailed and precise delimitation of the boundaries 
of jurisdiction between the two levels of government. Sometimes this litigous pressure 
was successful, and the courts would annul regulatory legislation which in their view 
was ultra vires. In other cases the courts upheld it and in the process expanded 


provincial jurisdiction over such matters as the incorporation of companies and the 


regulation of business. It should be noted that there is only one case in which 

un act of parliament was held to be ultra vires (in part) by the courts before 
1912. The reason for this is that the federal authorities were wholly absorbed 

in the great expansion of settlement and transportation and showed little interest 
jaomany of the newer regulatory functions of the state. Thus, while the period saw 
e considerable growth of provincial governnent activity, much of it confirmed by 
the courts, this happened as a result of growing demands on government which could 
most easily be mobilized and achieved in one province at a time. When these problems 
became unmanageable at the provincial level, and demands emerged for dealing with 
such problems as the regulation of business practices and working conditions, and 
tle provision of some kind of social measures on a national scale, the jrrisdiction 


over then had already been fixed by the develconent of public paiicy before 1914. 


One of the propositions which seemed most obvious to Dicey, in his 
discussion of federalism, is that federalism iseans weak government. This was in 
part because of the diffusion of jurisdiction and in part by the rigidity of federal 
constitutions. That they change at all, he said, is largely due to the allocative 
role of the courts or, as he put it, federations substitute litigation for legislation 
How then does a federal system deal with emergency situations which require a strong 
and flexible response from governments? How does one deal with the requirements of 
total war, for example, if the powers of government are fixed in the categories of 
the mid-nineteenth century. To this problem the courts found an answer. As far 
back as 1896, in a case already referred to, Lord Watson had suggested that Parliament 
might indeed be able to legislate in fields normally assigned to the provinces, in 


exceptional circumstances. Thus Lord Haldane, in the Fort Frances case, discovered 


le 


en “implied power" to deal with a sufficiently great emergency such as that arising 
Git Gr Wwaro) section 92 isin ho way repealed, but a new aspect of government 1s 


Giscovered., 


mvever, this new aspect of government apparently ceased to exist with 
the retucn of peacetime conditions. It became apparent during the interwer years 
chat the catastrophic conditions of the drought and the depression which could not 
be countered by the feeble efforts of municipal and provincial governinents did not 
create Lord Haldane's new aspect of government, for the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council found nearly al? of the "new deal" legislation of 1935 to be beyond 
tiie powers of the federal parliament. From this impasse the country was to be 
rescued by the recovery brought about by the war economy. Nevertheless, its effect 
tas Strongly felt in the minds of a genaration of politicians and civil servants and 
scholars who found the revived wartime powers of the federal government to be a 
vehicle for managing the Canadian economy and laying the foundations of the modern 
welfare state through such devices as fiscal and monetary management supported by 
Tanily allowances, unemploynent insurance, and control of agricultural production 


end marketing. 


The post-war era marked a new and creative phase in Canadian federalism. 
fniong the conditions which made this possible were several new elements. The first 
was a general change in the climate of opinion about the role of the state in economic 
end social affairs. Wartime controls had been a success in creating under very 
difficult conditions a more equal society in which the responsibility of the state 


was accepted in mitigating the hardships of life which were a by-product of the 


free market. Not many people of course wished to perpetuate the controls necessitated 


by scarcity when abundance returned after the war. However, the apparent success 

of Keynesian macroeconomic policies 1s controlling inflation and sustaining a high 
jevel of employment and qrowth were a convincing demonstration of a new and creative 
role for the federal governnent. At the sane time the barriers of constitutional 
jurisdiction which had been such a problem were being anu The solution lay in 
part in the fact that the great vested cconomic interests which had expended so much 
of their resources and ingenuity in fighting state regulation in the courts underwent 
“ conversion in the war years. This was perhaps encouraged by the role which business 
mon had played in government during the war, Lut tne fact was that, as J.A. Corry 
noted, the world of big business had recognizes its stake in stability and the 
suibiotic relationship between business and governient and no longer were disposed 


tu fight the growth of state power in the courts. 


There was a new era of federal leadership in public policy at the end of 
the war, made possible in part by the strength, sophistication, and momentum of the 
federal executive compared to the somonolent and inefficient provincial bureaucracies 
lett over from before the war. Thus was born the systein which came to be known as 
pouanecu ive federalism which was characterized by strong federal) initiatives in 
fields of provincial jurisdiction, from which joint cost programmes national in 
scope were to be administered by the provinces with a large share of federal funding 
sustained by the ample revenues which flowed from federal taxes. In the earlier 
period of this development it was the federal executive which planned the programmes, 
imposed common standards, and simply waited until the provinces accepted the res- 


ponsibility of administering programmes based on offers which they could not refuse. 


The effect of this, of course, was to lead the provinces to necessarily 


age 


Jovelop their own bureaucracies and planning capability. Modernized provincial 
governments began to resent their passive role in these great programnes because 

so much of their resources were comnitced to them that they had no room to plan’ 
uid develop their own priorities. Consequently, towards the end of the firiies 

iar! the beginning of tthe sixties the provinces had begun to press with some success 
for a more effective consultation in the implementation of these prograniwes and a 


creater control of the fiscal resources to carry out their responsibilities. 


There is another aspect of the era of co-operative federalism which is 
important to understand. While there was no longer the pressure from vested 
economic interests to bring jurisdiction questions to the courts, and the provinces 
tiiemselves - as Richard Simeon has demonstrated - preferred diplomacy to zero-sum 
vars in the courts over jurisdiction, this whole process would not have been possible 
unless the courts themselves had undergone a change of attitude about constitutional 
interpretation. In part it may be that this change coincided with the emergence 
of the Supreme Court of Canada after 1949 as the final court of appeal, though there 
is some evidence to suggest that even the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
had softened its attitude as well. The principal change was a change of emphasis 
in constitutional cases. In the twenties and thirties the courts in interpreting 
cases of conflict of jurisdiction had tended to take the view that the division 
of jurisdiction between the provincial and federal legislatures was a rigid one 
best described by the "watertight compartments" of Lord Atkin. If a subject matter 


Of legislation was provincial, then Parliament was excluded from dealing with it; 


UP Lt was \iederdilvtine *converse was) talae (oe, F & difficulty was illustrated in 


natural products marketing case in 1937 where it was clear that both the provincial the 


and federal authorities wanted regulation (how to regulate trade in agricultural 


~ 8 


coumodities which pass indiscriminately in interprovincial and intraprovincial 
trade) there seemed no way of framing legisletion by one level of government or 
indeed both which would accomplish the purpose. This dilemma was solved by the 
courts in the fifties by two important conces2ual distinctions. One was the 
vovival of the aspect doctrime, which recognized that matters could be the subject 
oF legislation by both levels of government czpending on the purpose of the 
feqislation. The second was that the courts recognized the possibility of admin- 
istrative delegation: both legislatures pass complementary legislation, then one 
of them “adopts as its ovn" the agency of the other to which it delegates the 
nocessary powers. Without this greater judicial flexibility it is probable that 
sone at least of the programies developed jointly by the two levels of government 


could nut have flourished. 


The most recent decision of the Supreia Court, in the Anti-Inflation 
Cose, illustrates how far the courts have charged in their understanding of their 
role as arbiters of the federal system. The issues in the case were clear: was 
the anti-inflation programme within the powers of the federal government or not, 
and if so on what grounds. Clearly to have held it unconstitutional - if in fact 
it was - would have created a state of almost unmanageable confusion in Canada. 
fhe court could have said, as it had said in scine cases in the past - such as the 
Jolmaneson case (1952) - that the protection of the currency and the health of the 
economy against inflation had now assumed a "national dimension" and thus belonged 
to Parliament as part of its necessary powers. Alternatively, it might recognize 
that the programme dealt with an emergency (although the law did not assert this in 
So many words, but was of limited duration) which would go beyond previous juris- 


prudence, which had hitherto confined emergencies to war and postwar readjustment. 


2) ge 


This in the end it did on a divided decision of seven to two. The Chief Justice's 
long reasoned decision placed his conclusion as the logical outcome of judicial 
decisions over the last century, and carried six of his fellow judges with him.’ 

The dissent of two was an eloquent expression of the case for an inflexible 
istry orc On OF power as the only safeguard against creeping federal encroachnient. 
The second part of the decision, incidentally, illuminates the scope of "delegation" 
in the constitution. Ontario had had adhered to the progranme by order in council, 
thus purporting to alter the statute law of Ontario by executive fiat. This the 


court had no difficulty in finding unconstitutional. 


The first decade after the war saw the federal government expanding 
its role and achieving a position of dominance in the system through its policy 
initiatives and the expansion of joint prograinmes with the provinces. The reaction 
vnnich set the pendulum swinging the other way was at first largely, though not wholly, 
from Quebec., For Quebec was on the threshold of a spectacular change in its social 
and political structure and a rapid re-orientation of its objectives and its sense 
of place in Confederation. The causes of this were the release of the pent-up 
effects of urbanization and industrialization which had created a new middle-class 
and a consequent change in the dominant system of social values. The more traditional 
Quebec society of the past had concentrated - under the leadership of the church - 
in resisting the effects of social change. The traditional elites had pursued a 
strategy of insulating Quebec society as far as possible from the changes which had 
taken place in the outside world. The role of the state was as minimal as possible 
in such matters as education and welfare which were still thought to be more approp- 
riate to the private and religious sector. The twin pillars of this strategy were 


a resistance to the growing role of government in the province, and a preservation 


of Quebec's place in confederation through clite accommodation in the federal cabine 


Quebec governments in the sixties began to expand their role to a rapid 
rate and at the same time to challenge the legitimacy of the traditional political 
leadershin in federal politics. Expanding the role of government meant a opeete 
connand of financial resources; and emphasis on provincial priorities meant a desire 
to withdraw from federally initiated programies. The new and numerous elite, which 
stil] played a minimal role in the world of business - as the Royal Commission on 
Biligualism and Biculturalism had demonstrated - found a new outlet in the growing 
bureaucracy and the expansion of governinent enterprises such as Hydro Quebec. The 
jumediate effect of the challenge was also to draw away from Ottawa the younger and 
hore energetic politicians and bureaucrats to mect the exciting challenge of changin 
the face of Quebec. The consequence of this was an attempt to aggrandize the role c 
the province of Quebec as the major - if not the sole - legitimate custodian of the 
ahibitions and national destiny of the majority of French Canadians. The end result 
vias unclear, but the threat that it could in the end lead to a break up of Confedera 


was apparent. 


The ebb of power from the federal government in the direction of the 
provinces was probably in part assisted by the serics of minority governments in 
Ottawa. However since the middle sixties there has been a revival of strength and 
initiative in Ottawa which is mede up of two elements. The first was signalized by 
the entry of Messrs. Trudent% Marchand and Pelletier into the federal cabinet betwee 
1965 and 1968 and the emergence of "French power" in the federal cabinet. This was 
a deliberate and not unsuccessful attempt to strengthen the role of federal instit- 


utions, particularly the cabinet, in integrating the federal system. At the same 


Bay hee 


time, the deliberate fostering of rational decision-makine in Ottawa for cone 
efficient programne management was intended to make the role of the federal 
governinent more effective. It had at the same time a weakening effect on the 
traaitronal role oF the Cabinet as a representative body sensitive to regional 

and sectional needs. One consequence of this was a growing lack of contact between 
Gitawa and the rest of the country which was reflected in the general election of 


eee 


What is the situation today? Quebec separatism had been contained, but 
it continues to exist. Regional disharmony is pronounced and perhaps most visible 
ji the west. A.W. Johnson's suggestion that the best future of the federal system 
lies in a steady growth of government responsibility at both levels of government 
may well be valid, though it must contend with a widespread disillusionment with 
Pacer ticacy Of government. Nevertheless there are signs of the future. The 
energy crisis has created a role for the federal government, and it is never more 
in peril than in those periods when there does not seem anything worthwhile for it 
to do. There are abundant signs that large and sophisticated provincial governments 
are here to stay and that the dominant role of the federal government in established 
Social policy isa thing ofsthespasts “The attempts of the federal government: to 
curtail or at least limit its commitments in such fields as health and post- 
secondary education are a reflection of a conviction - held in Ottawa for most 
of the last decade - that the federal government must retain control of ample fiscal 
resources which can be employed at its discretion. This must be done even at the 
cost of granting more tax room to the provinces than would have been thought possible 


ten years ago. The cost of such a policy may well include a considerable weakening 
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of the aim of uniform standards of service throughout Canada and a need for some 
igasure to protect the weaker and poorer provinces from the effect of such a policy. 
As long as we are afflicted by major problems arising out of the world economy - 
there will be an important role for the federal government and a need for the 
federal system, provided always that the federal government demonstrates a capacity 


co deal with its problems. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: 


| have been invited to speak today before the Saint-Jean-Baptiste Society of Quebec, an association which has 
devoted itself to the advancement of the French Canadian society. There are many ways to promote the interests of 
the Francophone community in this corner of North America. Yours has been to develop the special character of 
our French Canadian culture, specifically at the local and provincial levels. This is an essential task which must 
always be supported, especially on this predominantly English continent. 


Collectivities, however, are not isolated entities. Today, we are witnessing all kinds of associations and con- 
tacts between peoples and international organizations. It has become quite rare for individual groups or cultures 
to remain closed societies. They must attain a state of solidarity with other groups or societies. We could say that 
this is one of the major problems of our time: how can institutions, which are often outdated, adapt to the political, 
economic and military situations which extend beyond the boundaries of nations? The European Common Market 
is meeting this challenge in its own way. Canada, however, paved the way in this area more than one hundred years 
ago. 


The work of the Saint-Jean-Baptiste Society in promoting a particular culture is an essential task. It is just 
as essential for the survival, development and vitality of a culture to participate actively with other cultural groups 
in the larger economic and political framework within which the various groups have common interests. 


Each group has a valuable contribution to make. In Canada, the French culture is a primary element of the 
Canadian identity, enabling it to have a distinct personality from that of the neighbouring American giant. In this 
sense, we could say that if the French factor were not present in this country, we would have to create it. Therefore, 
it should always be the concern and responsibility of the central government, which officially recognized the two 
languages, to truly make use of both languages within the federal institutions. It is also imperative that all Canadians 
become aware of the extent to which the developing of our two main cultures is an integral part of the future of our 
country and our national identity. 


Different collectivities almost always join together more by reason of objective necessity than strong sympathy. 
We should not however carry too far the cynical statement of a nineteenth century author who said that in politics 
as in love, there are no peace treaties but only truces (Lévis, Maximes et Réflexions, 1808). 


Sometimes, the tensions that occur between the two main Canadian cultures seem to justify the pessimism 
expressed by that author. In all fairness, however, we should add that the habit of living together and the entangle- 
ment of common interests have resulted in compromises and understanding between different groups, without which 
no nation could survive. The objective facts combined with common material interests are really what produce this 
subjective understanding between different groups. 


Factors leading to federation in 1867 


What kind of objective facts led to the creation of the Canadian federation in 1867 and continue today, more 
than one hundred years later, to weigh in favour of the union of the various regions of this country.and its two main 
founding cultures? These facts are geographic just as much as economic, political and cultural. To ignore these facts 
in the name of emotional slogans would be to doom to failure an essential common enterprise which can only be 
founded on good sense, compromise and reason. 


It would be false to claim that the federal regime in 1867 was a means of assimilating French Canadians as 
some articles and statements by the Parti Québécois have alleged. The 1867 federation brought real progress to 
French Canadians compared to the Union Act of 1841. As opposed to the previous regimes, that of 1867 granted 
independence to Quebec in the vital sectors of education, civil law and local institutions. Quebec at the time was 
actually the reason why the 1867 regime was not a legislative union (unitary regime) as advocated by Macdonald, 
Tupper and Lord Monck. Rather, it was a federal regime as advocated by Georges-Etienne Cartier. 


Canon Groulx who was a leader in the nationalist history of Quebec, nevertheless stated in this regard that 
the only advisable and acceptable solution for Lower Canada was to join a federation of provinces in British North 
America and to include the other English provinces in the new Alliance — therefore, in 1867, Lower Canada which 
had become Quebec recovered its individuality. 


It might be useful here to review the factors which led to the union of 1867 if only to recognize the similarity 
of conditions which today favour the maintenance of a strong Canadian solidarity. 


Military security 


As | mentioned earlier, it is rare for different societies to freely give up part of their sovereignty to join larger 
economic and political entities. The desire to gain strength from within in order to resist some military threat from 
restless neighbours has been an important factor in the creation of several federations throughout the world. 


Canada is no exception. The American War of Secession which caused some one million deaths among our 
neighbours had a considerable impact on this side of the border. Various incidents between England and the United 
States during the American Civil War made us fear reprisals in the British colonies of Canada. In 1864, the year of 
the Quebec conference which was to give rise to the Canadian federation, Macdonald learned that the Irish Fenians 
were training in New Jersey with the intention of crossing the Canadian border in mid-January 1865. Some 
American attacks took place on Canadian territory in 1866 in the Fort Erie and Niagara River area as well as in New 
Brunswick. 


The reverberations of the American Civil War felt in this country were of great concern to Canadians from 
1860 to 1864. This concern grew after 1864 as a result of rumours of invasion, especially since the United States had 
considerably increased its military strength during the war. Another source of concern was the fact that the British 
government had just abandoned its imperial control over the finances of the colonies which were thus placed in the 
position of having to provide for their own defence. The Canadian provinces needed some kind of common protec- 
tion and this was one of the arguments which overcame most of the Maritime opposition to the proposed union. 


Westward expansion 


This was not the only area in which the presence of strong American neighbours had a unifying effect in 
Canada, which demonstrates again that different groups unite less for purely idealistic reasons than for real concrete 
reasons. The thrust of the United States towards the West gave it an increasingly strong presence in that area. How- 
ever, Canadian presence in the West was weak and poorly-maintained at that time. Canadians were fully aware that 
unless they established permanent ties with the fertile colony of Red River, they ran the risk that the Americans 
would fill the gap in Western Canada. 


This link with Western Canada became possible with the introduction of the railroad at the beginning of the 
industrial revolution. However, railroads were expensive. Only the pooling of resources through the union of the 
Canadian provinces would permit expansion towards the West before the Americans. 


Unification of the domestic market 


A third factor which led to the union of the provinces, in the absence of an alternative solution, was the need 
for access to commercial markets beyond the boundaries of a single province. Between 1846 and 1849, England 
abandoned its tariff privilege policy which had favoured the entry of colonial products in the British market. 
Canadians wasted no time in looking for a substitute market in the United States. This led to the reciprocity agree- 
ment whereby a certain number of unfinished products could be freely traded between the two countries. The 
reciprocity agreement ended in effect with the War of Secession in 1860. 


The provinces had no alternative but to create a true union among themselves in order to guard against the 
instability of exterior markets. They were already committed to such a union. The St. Lawrence waterway prac- 
tically made it necessary for Upper and Lower Canada to unite in 1841. Furthermore, in 1850, the provinces 
adopted laws which established free interprovincial trade for a number of natural farm and forestry products. 
However, processed goods remained subject to tariff restrictions and this created obstacles to trade between the 
provinces. Without a customs union, in 1867, there was only partial free trade between the Eastern provinces which 
formed a market of nearly four million people. 


The importance of creating a common market became evident as the industrial revolution began to show its 
characteristics: division of work, complementarity of resources and needs, expansion of trade. In order to achieve 
this, it was necessary for the provinces to enjoy an expanded domestic market free of trade restrictions. This close 
economic union in turn required a political union. 


Regional and ethnic diversities 


We now come to another fundamental element of the Canadian situation, which was of prime importance as 
early as 1867: Canadian disparities which are of two types, regional and cultural (or ethnic). Despite the efforts of 
certain politicians who favoured the unitary system in 1867, this system was never adopted for two reasons: 1 — The 
Maritimes insisted on retaining their regional identity; 2 — French-speaking Canadians insisted on retaining their 
cultural identity. The federal system was essential! to reconcile the pressing double need for unity and diversity 
which was felt over one hundred years ago and which is felt even more strongly today. 


The circumstances which led to the creation of the Canadian federation are still present in our country today. 
We have briefly outlined some of these circumstances but let us summarize them again as they are an integral part of 
our national history: 1 — The necessity to maintain a solid east-west union in this country in order to avoid pro- 
gressive absorption by the United States today as well as yesterday; 2 — The necessity to maintain even more in 
the post-industrial than in the pre-industrial era, a unified economic market of some twenty-three million people 
while most of our trading partners operated within markets exceeding a hundred million people; 3 — This close 
economic union between the Eastern and Western provinces was entered into voluntarily and can only be maintained 
by a close political union; 4 — Unlike the unitary system which would consider only unity without regard for 
regional and ethnic disparities, this political union cannot be too inflexible neither can the Union be too loose such 
as the Confederation of States or the Sovereignty-Association of the Parti Québécois which considers only diversity 
without regard for the basic requirements of unity. 


How federalism met the challenges facing the country 


Let us now examine how the system we have adopted has met the great challenge it had to face, how it has 
created solidarity among Canadians from all regions of the country and between our two main cultural groups, a 
solidarity that could not be dissolved without great damage. 


National Territory 


First, the national territory rapidly became a more concrete reality after 1867. Limited mostly to the Eastern 
provinces until then, it rapidly expanded towards the West. The railroad made it possible for a vast nation with a 
low population density to expand westward. At the same time, railroad construction and the supply of finished 
products to the West, protected by Canadian tariffs, permitted industrialization especially in the two central provinces. 
Manufactured goods from Quebec and Ontario were sent West by rail while Western wheat arrived the same way 
in Eastern ports from where it was shipped to Europe. 


The colonization of the West, while creating new areas of economic activity, gave rise to the creation of the 
three Prairie Provinces and British Columbia became directly connected with the rest of the country. We thus 
gained access to three oceans: the Atlantic Ocean by which the European colonizers arrived — we have always 
maintained economic relations with the European continent and are strengthening these relations with the signing 
of an agreement with the European Common Market; the Pacific Ocean which opens the way to the Orient and has 
made it possible for Japan to become our second largest trading partner after our neighbours to the south; finally, 
the Arctic Ocean which gives us access to the vast but largely untapped natural resources of the Great North. 


By pushing the development of the national territory westward, the federal union of 1867 made Canada the 
second largest country in the world after the Soviet Union. There is more to this than a vague and ostentatious title 
of glory. 


The size of a country is a significant factor in the diversity and wealth of its resources. As a state-continent, 
we have windows on all corners of the world. This is a valuable asset at a time when intercontinental trade relations 
are expanding and a vital asset for Canada which has one of the highest export rates per capita; our exports represent 
one quarter of our national production. 


To divide the country would be to split up a vast territory which communicates with the rest of the world by 
its extremities. The separation of Quebec, for example, which would make this province an independent State and 
therefore an independent national territory, would not only cut this province off from the Maritimes and the 
Western provinces, but it would isolate the Maritimes from the provinces west of Quebec. Therefore, without strong 
east-west ties, in the event of separation, we would run the risk that first the Maritimes and then the rest of the 
country would form north-south bonds which would eventually lead to the end of the country. 


To split up this vast territory would therefore show flagrant irresponsibility. The national territory provides 
all Canadians wherever they may live the cumulative advantages of avenues to all corners of the world and the 
complementarity of national resources from one region to another. 


Natural resources 


Our national resources are a good example of this aspect of the Canadian situation and the Great North which 
not so long ago was compared to a desert is also a good example of the diversity of resources in a vast territory. This 
part of the country located above the 60th parallel contains 40% of the natural resources of Canada and we have 
just begun to exploit them. Indeed, the Great North contains: 


The North 


— what is probably the largest reserve of drinkable water in the world; Canada contains one third of the drinkable 
water of the world and 50% of this water is found north of the 60th parallel. Drinkable water has become a 
precious commodity in our era of intense urbanization. Some even consider it to be the most important resource 
of the future. The time may come when pipelines will carry drinkable water from the Great North to the large 
industrial centers of North America. 


— The Arctic and Northwest Territories contain half of the hydraulic power of Canada, a potential not yet devel- 
Oped. 


— The potential oil reserves in the Great North are estimated at some 45 billion barrels, that is approximately one 
tenth of the oil in the Middle East. 


— Natural gas reserves in Canada are estimated at 724 trillion cubic feet, 260 trillion of which are in the Arctic 
Islands and 90 in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


— The iron ore deposits on Baffin Island are among the richest in the world. 


— The Yukon contains large deposits of iron ore, asbestos, copper/zinc and lead. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories located above the 60th parallel make up 35% of the Canadian territory. 
Their area is larger than those of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined. The resources of the 
Great North are exceeded only by two or three other areas in the world. These resources belong to all Canadians 
including those of Quebec. The wealth of Canadians in all the provinces is inseparable from this vast northern 
potential which assures this country a promising future, barring some inconsiderate action. 


Energy resources 


It is well known, however, that our natural resources are not limited to the Great North. As far as energy is 
concerned, Canada is the only industrialized western country able to be self-sufficient in this area. Alberta’s oil 
reserves are of course depleting rapidly and those of the Great North remain to be discovered. 


However, according to a study by the Alberta Energy Resources Conservation Board in 1973, the tar sands of 
Alberta contain a total of 1,000 billion barrels (that is more than double the total Middle East reserves). Out of this 
amount, 250 billion barrels are recoverable using known technology. 


We should add that, in addition to the natural gas in the Arctic, Canada has the largest coal reserves in the 
world after the United States. The transformation of coal into liquified gas offers new opportunities that are costly 
but likely to be developed in the future. Finally, our country contains one third of the world’s known reserves of 
uranium and thorium which are valuable minerals for nuclear energy. 


This energy potential makes Canada a privileged country in which to live. All regions of the country are 
obviously not equally endowed in this regard, but as parts of Canada, they can count on the energy available in the 
other regions of the country. 


As for Quebec, it ranks first in Canada in the production of hydro-electric power. It supplies 45% of its 
energy needs by electricity. Oil makes up 51% and natural gas 4%. The province has no oil resources, hardly any 
natural gas or coal and its uranium potential is quite limited. Quebec is therefore in the same position as many of 
the other provinces. It continues to rely on energy resources from the rest of Canada or from other countries. 
The drawbacks or disadvantages vary from one kind of dependence to another. 


Dependence on foreign countries is a matter of concern both in terms of cost and availability of supplies. 
The Middle East war between the Arab countries and Israel in 1973 led to the restriction of oil exports and a spec- 
tacular rise in prices which quadrupled within one year. 


Canada was able to avoid or at least lessen the impact thanks to western oil from Alberta. The other Canadian 
provinces which consume oil were assured of oil supplies and a gradual price increase. During that critical year in 
1973, the central government fixed the domestic price at $6.50 per barrel compared to the international price of 
$10.50 per barrel. 


Quebec which continued to obtain its oil supplies from the Middle East thus received a subsidy of $4.00 per 
barrel. Quebec was also able to compensate for the reduction in exports by the OPEC countries by obtaining Alberta 
oil through various means of transport. The oil crisis caused the Sarnia-Montreal pipeline to be extended and Alberta 
oil now meets half of Quebec’s oil requirements. 


As a result of the fixed domestic oil price, Quebec received $2 billion of the $3.4 billion in subsidies paid by 
the federal government between 1974 and 1976. The subsidies allowed Quebec and the Maritimes to pay the same 
price for oil as the provinces which obtained their oil from Alberta. These subsidies maintained oil prices at the 
consumer level at 13 to 18 cents per gallon below international prices between 1974 and 1976. 


During the past few years, the oil consuming provinces have enjoyed the advantages of being connected to 
the western oil fields within our national territory. These advantages will be even more attractive in the future with 
the more intensive development of the tar sands. World oil reserves are being depleted, international prices can only 
go up and the oil producing area of the Middle East remains one of the most explosive in the world. Without na- 
tional resources, the rationing of exports by oil producing countries or a complete embargo would have serious 
consequences around the world, especially in a cold country like ours where oil is essential for the heating of our 
homes. 


The argument by the Parti Québécois that Ottawa has favoured Ontario over Quebec during the past fifteen 
years by dividing the Canadian market between the East and the West is wrong. The fact is that the Borden line 
forced Ontario to obtain its oi! supplies from Alberta in order to maintain production in the western oil fields. 
Prior to 1973, Ontario paid higher oil prices than Quebec which obtained its oil from Venezuela and the Middle 


East. Now that international oil import prices are higher than the Canadian prices, Quebec and the Maritimes pay 
the same domestic price for their imports. 


It is clear that as a non-oil producing province, Quebec has the undeniable advantage of belonging to one of 
the rare industrialized countries able to be self-sufficient in energy. This position is envied by countries around 
the world. 


Minerals and Agriculture 


As far as minerals are concerned, Canada ranks third in the world after the United States and the Soviet 
Union. However, these two superpowers with their large populations consume almost all of their mineral production. 
Canada, on the other hand, consumes only a fraction of its mineral production. 


The same situation occurs in large-scale farming. Canada provides 20% of the world’s exports in wheat and 
7% in secondary cereals. The world population is constantly growing and areas reserved for agriculture are becoming 
limited. Food products are therefore destined to become a precious commodity in the near future. 


Canada is probably the country with the broadest range of exportable natural resources. Most of our large 
trading partners are looking for resources which are available from us. We are therefore in a very strong position for 
developing trade relations with other countries. The negotiations carried out by the federal government benefit 
all parts of Canada. Each province, taken individually, does not possess all the natural resources sought by other 
countries, but each province can benefit from the collective national resources to negotiate favourable outlets for 
the goods it manufactures for export. This is an excellent example of the advantages of Canadian solidarity. To 
divide the country would be to deprive us of this reservoir of common resources available to us all. 


Exchanges of industrial products 


The complementarity of natural resources is obviously an advantage for all regions of the country, all the 
provinces, in our trade relations with other countries, but it is just as important for our domestic economy. As | 
mentioned earlier, the industrial revolution brought about the establishment of a single market across the country 
and thus promoted regional specialization of production. 


Thus, the two central provinces, Quebec and Ontario, supply 78% of all the manufactured goods shipped 
between the provinces. On the other hand, the rest of Canada has strived to take full advantage of its natural and 
agricultural resources. 


This specialization of production necessary for the concentration of enterprises and the reduction of produc- 
tion costs referred to as ‘economies of scale’’, is essential for industrial development and for the competitive posi- 
tion of our products in Canada and abroad. A good part of Canadian industrial development took place under the 
shelter of the federal tariff policy. The allegation by the Parti Québécois and others that the Canadian tariff policy 
was adopted to favour western agricultural production is wrong. 


The truth is exactly the opposite. The tariff policy was adopted in Canada to protect first and newborn 
industry and then the less competitive industrial sectors which employed a large portion of the labour force. 


In this respect, Quebec is far from being treated unfavourably. The textile, clothing and shoe industries which 
are concentrated in Quebec are the most protected industries of the country. Tariffs exceeding 20% apply to 61% 
of the Quebec industrial sector. The other provinces thus pay a higher price for these Quebec goods than for the 
goods imported from abroad. The present situation is that, despite the high tariffs in the sectors | just mentioned, 
goods from foreign countries with low labour rates are succeeding in various degrees in penetrating the Canadian 
market. Nevertheless, 25% of the Quebec labour force is employed in heavily protected industrial sectors and 
Quebec remains the chief beneficiary of the- tariff measures imposed in Canada. It is evident that, should Quebec 
separate, it could not force the rest of Canada to pay more for many of its products than foreign prices. 


With respect to the disposal of industrial production, Quebec has close ties with the rest of Canada. It exports 
30% of its industrial production to the rest of the country. Consequently, 37% of employment in the Quebec manu- 


facturing industry is related to shipment of goods to the other provinces. The largest industries in Quebec export 
much of their production to the rest of Canada. The twenty largest manufacturing groups in Quebec export 90% 
of their production to the rest of the country. 


We can see how Quebec and the rest of Canada are interdependent; the rest of Canada exports 14% of its 
industrial production to Quebec. However, Quebec remains dependent on the rest of Canada with respect to the 
labour force employed in exports which, in the case of exports to Ontario, is three times higher than the labour 
force employed in Ontario for exports to Quebec. The separation of Quebec would affect the whole country but 
Quebec would stand to lose the most. 


Redistribution of revenue 


The national solidarity which is demonstrated in the area of natural resources and interprovincial trade is also 
present at the social level. Social security and equalization payments are the chief tools of transfer payments 
between individuals and the provinces. 


The stated purpose of equalization payments is to maintain a minimum of equality across the country between 
the rich and the less fortunate provinces. The central government is the instrument of such transfers. It makes pay- 
ments from the federal taxes collected in each province to those provinces whose income falls below the national 
average. In 1976, Quebec received $1.1 billion out of a total of $2.2 billion in equalization payments made by 
Ottawa to the provinces. 


These transfer payments also apply in the area of social security. We could even say that this is a double 
transfer: it takes place from rich to less fortunate people and from rich to less privileged areas. Indeed, the more 
underprivileged an area is, the less taxes it pays and the more social security and unemployment benefits it receives. 
Since the average income in Quebec is 10% below the national average, it receives at least an equivalent share of 
equalization and social security payments. 


This aspect of transfer payments is easier to understand than all those accounting disputes about the benefits 
of federalism to the provinces. From the strict accounting point of view, which does not consider the general situa- 
tion such as belonging to a large rather than small market, Ontario would have more grounds for complaint. 


The document tabled at the time of the 1975-1976 Ontario budget indicates that Ontario, British Columbia 
and Alberta which recorded a surplus contributed almost two-thirds of the national revenue but received only half 
of the federal expenditures. According to the same data, Quebec contributed 21% of the total federal revenue and 
received 25% of Ottawa’s total expenditures. The same document estimates that, in 16 years, from 1961 to 1976, 
Ontario contributed to the federal Treasury $26 billion more than it received from Ottawa. This $26 billion was 
redistributed among the other regions of the country. 


If any province is treated unfavourably in this area, it is certainly not Quebec. However, even if we assume 
that Quebec is treated unfavourably by the distribution of federal expenditures and revenues, it would not be a 
reason for breaking up the country. Ontario, before any other province, would have grounds for separation from 
Canada. Considering the advantages derived by the industrialized provinces fromm the Canadian market, it would 
be pure short-sightedness to opt for separation. 


Even if we were to admit that a province is truly treated unfairly in the distribution of expenditures and 
revenues of the central government, the thing to do would be to produce conclusive figures and demand a change 
in this distribution rather than to resort blindly to extreme solutions. There are recent examples of the feasibility 
of such changes in the distribution of federal expenditures among the provinces. 


There was no regional development policy in the country prior to the 1960's. Since then, a policy of this 
type has made it possible to transfer funds to those provinces with the most noticeable regional disparities. In 1965, 
the Canada Assistance Plan was amended to provide more assistance to the poorest provinces. In the past fifteen 
years, the equalization system was improved several times in favour of the less privileged provinces. Finally, more 
recently, in 1977, the plan for financing health programs introduced a new financing formula based on tax points 


equalized with the national average and on per capita payments. Since the tax points in Quebec fall below the 
national average, Quebec receives a greater share of the federal revenues. 


These are only a few of the many examples which demonstrate the feasibility of modifying federal policies 
affecting the provinces and changing the distribution of income across the country. In this respect, the radical 
surgery advocated by the Parti Québécois is uncalled for for two reasons: first, it is wrong when it states that Quebec 
is the loser in dealings with the central government; secondly, the proposed measures are disproportionate to the 
solutions required — instead of modifying existing policies, assuming that they are inadequate, the P.Q. proposes 
to split up the country. All things considered, it proposes to kill a fly with a cannon. 


On the basis of the P.Q.’s allegations, Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta would be the ones justified to 
leave the Canadian federation on the grounds that they contribute more to the federal Treasury than they get out of 
it. This would mean that, because of their prosperity, these provinces would have to put an end to the advantageous 
relationships they maintain with the rest of the country. 


Essential role of the federal government 


It is obvious that the various forms of transfer payments between provinces would not be possible without a 
central government. This minimum equalization of income is indispensable for Canadian unity. Canadian unity could 
not survive wide disparities between regions. In order to be able to carry out this essential role of redistributing 
national wealth, the central government must necessarily have adequate revenue. Our federation is presently one 
of the most decentralized in the world. | have even heard Mr. Parizeau argue that Canadian federalism is too decen- 
tralized. If the reduction in federal revenues were pushed too far, the federal government would no longer be in a 
position to make a desirable redistribution of the national wealth. Even more importantly, it would no longer be 
able to use fiscal policy as a chief means of maintaining economic stability. 


To claim status quo with respect to our system is to have a poor knowledge of how it really operates. Cen- 
tralization and decentralization are vital aspects of a federal system. Since 1867, we have sometimes stressed one 
aspect and sometimes the other in Canada. The variations in federal and provincial expenditures are the best indica- 
tors of periods of centralization and decentralization in our country. 


In 1870, direct federal expenditures in goods and services amounted to 52% of government expenditures. 
The provinces gained power in the 1930's: in 1934, direct federal expenditures dropped to 31.6% compared to 
68.4% for the provinces and municipalities. The central government regained power at the beginning of the war: it 
became responsible for 83.5% of government expenditures. In 1950, federal expenditures dropped to 48% of the 
total. In 1975, as demonstrated by Senator Maurice Lamontagne, direct federal expenditures were only 25% of total 
government expenditures (excluding transfer payments to individuals and the provinces). We have thus reached 
a peak period of decentralization in our history. 


Our system is so flexible that, without amending the Constitution, we have been able to adapt to circum- 
stances which have shaken the world during the past one hundred years: the industrial revolution, economic crises, 
world wars. It is evident that, for us, the federal system is the most flexible system found to date which enables 
us to cope with an ever-changing world. It would be a pessimistic overstatement to say that the federal system no 
longer meets the needs of Canadians. 


Sovereignty-association: organized inefficiency 


The independence proposed by the Parti Québécois, by abolishing the central government, would create a 
void which would then make it impossible to redistribute revenues between regions, at least between Quebec and 
the rest of Canada. Quebec could be the biggest loser in this event. There can be no mistake about it, the sov- 
ereignty-association discussed by the Parti Québécois is nothing but a hoax, a smoke screen to mask independence. 


The other provinces have not been fooled; all of the provincial premiers have stated firmly that they reject 
the P.Q.’s sovereignty-association. Would they agree to an economic union without political union in a country 
where interdependency is already so strong? A workable economic union supposes a common currency. It also 
requires a common fiscal and tariff policy. How could such a close economic union survive without political union? 
The European Common Market which marked time these past few years because it lacked a political union is now 


moving towards political integration especially with the election in 1978 of the European Parliament by direct 
universal franchise. This is further evidence of the necessity of complementarity between politics and economics. 


To confuse things further, Premier Lévesque recently connected the sovereignty-association with the trans- 
formation of Canada into a so-called ‘‘true’’ confederation. .. but only once Quebec has formally obtained inde- 
pendence. This proposition is no more plausible than the first. A common political experience has been to state 
that the nature of a confederation of states is either to become dissolved or to become a federation. The United 
States from 1781 to 1787 and Switzerland from 1813 to 1848 were confederations of states prior to becoming 
federations. We have yet to see a federation regress to a confederation of states. The disintegration of a federa- 
tion is a serious matter for a nation, which leaves no room for vague associations in which one of the partners 
believes that it can retain all the advantages of the union without assuming any of the responsibilities. 


We must therefore examine more closely the P.Q.’s promise of a sovereignty-association. The tactic here is an 
obvious trick. The Parti Québécois knows that the majority of the population in Quebec does not want separatism. 
Therefore, it proposes a solution which would lead to separation indirectly. Quebecers should not allow themselves 
to be deceived. 


The federal system is not perfect. We would have to be blind not to notice that injustices have been committed 
against certain regions or groups, starting with the French Canadian community. However, in case we believe that we 
have been the only victims of injustices, just think for a moment about what has happened to the Indians of our 
country since its origin. Again, the solution is not to split up the country but to fight and correct these injustices. 


At a more theoretical level, we should also recognize that the federal system can sometimes cause the duplica- 
tion of functions. Conflicts between the two levels of government are inevitable and compromises must be made 
continually. 


Importance of maintaining the Canadian identity 


But this is true of any complex body. Any living body that has attained the slightest degree of development 
has different functions; each organ has a specific task to perform. This division of functions into various sectors of 
activity and their integration into other sectors is necessary to meet the various needs of societies which are becom- 
ing increasingly more complex. 


Federalism is mostly a phenomenon of the XIXth and XXth centuries. It occurred approximately at the 
same time as the industrial revolution and democracy. The first required vast markets and the specialization of 
functions and the second required the division of power among states in order to allow individual characteristics 
to survive. 


DeTocqueville understood well the merit of the system when he said that small nations are often unhappy 
not because they are small but because they are weak, and large nations prosper not because they are large but 
because they are strong. Strength is often a primary condition for the happiness and even the existence of nations. 
DeTocqueville drew the striking conclusion that the federal system was invented to consolidate the various advantages 
of the greatness and smallness of nations. 


Has federalism been the downfall of French Canadians as some have alleged? Let professor W.H. Riker, an 
eminent American author on the subject of federalism answer this question. According to him, the chief bene- 
ficiary in Canada since the beginning has been the French Canadian minority whose early dissidence provided the 
opportunity to adopt federalism and still justifies its maintenance today. 


The best evidence that federalisrn has not destroyed the French culture in this country is the fact that this 
culture is as vibrant as ever to the extent that English Canada is sometimes envious of this cultural abundance. 
Would a dying culture have been able to force on the rest of the country a reevaluation of the French fact in its 
favour as was done a few years ago? The proclamation of the official languages is an example of this. Another 
is the progress made in federal institutions where our two main language groups are now more adequately repre- 
sented. 


During the past twenty years, the vitality of the French culture has been much in evidence in this country 
in the areas of poetry, fiction, theatre, songwriting and cinema. To what extent federal agencies such as the CBC, 
the National Film Board and the Canada Council have been of primary importance in this remarkable cultural 
activity remains to be known. However these federal organizations have been largely responsible for the popularity 
of our intellectuals and artists. Nothing prevented the Quebec government from also promoting the French language 
and culture in the province. | repeat, this culture is an essential ingredient of our national identity. 


Canadian diversity is the very foundation of our national identity. We have been lucky enough to have inher- 
ited two of the greater universal cultures. To be deprived of any one of them would be a great loss to us. Diversity 
does not only exist at the national level, but also in the provinces. The presence of French minorities is also felt in 
the provinces which border Quebec, especially in New Brunswick and Ontario. On the other hand, Quebec has a 
greater English-speaking population than the Maritime provinces combined. Such fundamental facts about our 
national existence could not be denied by a simple stroke of the pen or legislative act. 


Allow me to point out here that the French Canadian politicians who have chosen to work at the federal level 
have an essential role to play within our system. | cannot accept allegations that they have ‘‘sold’’ themselves to the 
English Canadian majority. Quebec cannot withdraw within itself. Because of its strong interdependence with the 
rest of Canada, French-speaking Canadians must be adequately represented at the federal level and they must parti- 
cipate sincerely and actively in the life of the whole nation. A chilly withdrawal would not be a sign of health but 
a sign of anemia. 


Quebec has nothing to gain by fearing everything outside of it, especially its closest neighbours with which it 
shares a Common experience. Yet, we have the feeling that for some time now attempts have been made within the 
Parti Québécois to intimidate political opponents. Any remark against separatism is seen as “intellectual terrorism” 
or “economic terrorism’’. There is talk of plots by businessmen, of organized resistance to Bill 101, of Fort Chimo 
Inuits on the federal payroll, and much more. 


We must realize that the P.Q. is exploiting fear to the point that it is spreading paranoia in Quebec: anything 
foreign to us is a threat to our survival. 


Individual freedom has always been persecuted throughout the world in the name of ‘‘sacred’’ values such as 
class, race or culture by exploiting collective fear. We should beware of following the same slippery road. 


In this respect, federalism is the bulwark of our individual liberties. With the division of power between two 
levels of government, it protects us against the restriction or loss of liberties. The old saying that you shouldn't put 
all your eggs in one basket still applies and is true in Quebec more than ever. 


All the elements of a society are linked together. Harmonious coexistence between our two main cultures is 
necessary in this country in order to maintain territorial, economic and political unity as well as cultural diversity. 
The fundamental choice for Canadians today is the same as the choice that had to be made by the French Canadian 
leaders of 1867: a Canadian federal union, or cultural, economic or even political absorption by the United States. 
The existence of a nation must sometimes boil down to simple propositions and this is a fundamental one. 


The Canadian framework is suitable for French Canadians because they make up at least one in four of the 
population. Without this Canadian framework, French Canadians may fall under the American framework where 
they would represent only one in 40 of the population. Separatism for Quebec might well precipitate that which it 
is eager to avoid, the disappearance of the French culture in North America. In order to retain their respective 
characteristics, French and English Canadians are destined to remain closely united in this country. This, not separa- 
tion, is their salvation. 


From the beginning of its history, French Canada has maintained a tradition of vast horizons. Men like 
Champlain, La Salle, Lavérendrye, Radisson, spread French names to the remote corners of North America. Instead 
of withdrawing within ourselves, we should renew this tradition. We must march forward and face our challenges. 
Both Quebec and Canada need our participation. 


10 


Are we going to leave behind all these natural resources we own with the rest of Canada? Are we foolish 
enough tp give up our share of this country’s promising future? Is Canada, the second largest country in the world, 
s0 small that we cannot find our place in it? 


The answer is obviously no, We need the rest of Canada just as the rest of Canada needs us to continue with 
the great national task that awaits us. The time when the French culture shows its strength is not the time to deprive 


Canada of its essential contribution. 


Perhaps, as in the days of the first explorers, we should rediscover this country and its great opportunities 
for individual and collective advancement. 
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pepe EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES BY THE PROVINCIAL PREMIERS ON 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CANADIAN FEDERALISM 


THE WEST 


Declaration of Western Premiers, 5-6 May 1977, Brandon. 


The strength of Canada and the rationale for 
Canada is founded upon each of the regions com- 
plementing one another and balancing the 
weaknesses and strengths. These conditions 
change over time and sacrifices are involved 
but the commitment to one country is essential 
if the benefits of Confederation are to 

endure over time and through all circumstaneés. 


ONTARIO 


Address by William G. Davis to the Montreal Canadian Club, 21 
Vs Sat ost ie bes BO 


We, in Ontario, believe that Quebec can serve 
the French Canadian people, their culture, 
language and aspirations, within Canadian 
Confederation. 


Canada cannot expect to survive unless part of 
that survival is a commitment to the survival 
Gf the French Canadian people. 


A nation that is productive economically is 
viable politically; Canada is far more 
productive and equitable than any of its parts, 


We see in Canada the ultimate framework for the 
cultural; seconomucnand, DOL tical selt—rulril iment 
of each and every’ citizen. who shares this nation with us. 


Tr2 political and economic integrity of this. nation 
has always been Ontario's major political and econo- 
mic purpose. 


THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


1) An address by Alexander R. Campbell to the Atlantic 
Provinces Chambers of Commerce, 7 June 1977, Charlottetown 


We in the Maritimes have experienced some 
injustices too! We too have been dominated 
by an industrial world that has made many 
decisions unsympathetic to Prince Edward 
Island culture and unsympathetic to the 
Prince. Edwards island way) of- life: juin 
relative terms, Prince Edward Island is 
weaker than when it joined Confederation in 
1873. We have lost more economically from 
Confederation than has Quebec. 


Separation will not help Quebeckers. gain any 
more control nor to change things any more 
than it 1S possible to make such changes 
within Confederation. 


Quebekcers can still be Quebeckers within 
Canada, provided accommodations are made 
tor J1insursticeand cultural sincecrvey. 


2) Speech by Richard 8B, Hatfield’ to the Woodstock Rotary 
Club, sWOOGstoOck NE, 4sp rr oi 


The vision which seized the imagination of the 
Fathers of Confederation was of a society 

composed of distinct regional, cultural, econo- 
mic and linguistic communities ~- united for mutual 
benefit and support and committed to mutual 
respect and mutual concern. 


Each minority community must never forget that 
its.survival as bound Wipe ins ene survival Gio ai 
the others. 


If there is no commitment in Canada to support 
the continued vitality of the French language 
and culture, it will be a betrayal of the 

Spirit of Confederation: “just: as iG (wouldibe a 
betrayal. of that Spirit Lf there) were wno 
national commitment to our claim in the 
Maritimes to a share of the national prosperity. 


What I am saying is that the Québ€écois have to 
be convinced that the French fact can continue 
to develop and flourish in Quebec within Canada 
and not be threatened by the English majority 
in Canada and North America. 


Final Report 


une 27-29, 1977 
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‘As this conference is part of a series in honour of 
Walter Gordonh,sit Ushi onlysnornwal that: l begin by saying “asctew 
words about this great Canadian. 


Walter “Gordon, »former Minister of Finance in the Peaweon 
Government\ isi now Chancellorfot York) University. “That is yonlwoaone 
of his numerous occupations. For many. years, he has served his 
country in a pumber of capacities and always with great devotion. 
He has acted either as President or as a member of several major 
commissions of inquiry, including one on Canada's economic prospects 
which, twenty years later, still offers most timely observations. 
If Welter Gordon is now considered one of the country's greatest 
defenders, it is primarily because he was the first to show 
Canadians the dangers of too great an economic dependency on the 
United States, a crusade in which he has persevered tenaciously 
over the last twenty-five years, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and the lack of rewards. But his crusade has indeed greatly 
contributed to the new collective assessment of our situation and 
is partly responsible fos the fact that today more and more 
Canadians want to retain their national identity rather than 
become assimilated by our powerful neighbour to the south. In 
this most important respect, we owe a great deal to Walter Gordon. 


Obviously, the topic I picked for this address has been 
dictated by the present circumstances in Quebec. In talking about 
Quebec's future, I will have to limit myself to summary and 
preliminary thoughts only. The difficulties that Quebec society 
faces, and*the solition sand soptaionss it imay "select ware: Coce conp lex 
and diverse tobe discussed jaccording’ to their =meritywithin the 
context of a single address. I wish to express those preliminary 
thoughts there inv all? sincerfty,2with the .tedatest Gespect sor the 
opinion ofvothers,owhile asserting ,—_ from the outset Bmy atcachmenc 
to federalism. 


The manner in which political parties behaved during the 
election campaign and the “result of’ the! November j15 election has 
created a climate of confusion that would not be so worrisome if 
it did not fentaid the Wery, £uGuresof Quebec. * While ate is atrue 
that 60 per cent of those who cast their ballots voted against the 
party that proposed independence, one must ask whether the others 
voted for complete separation, for the souveraincté-association 
approach or simply for a good government and a dynamic leader 
and against a governmental team that had become unpopular. Thet 
is the fiveteseource of confustonm,sceven thoweit, Gaccaraing “co "cereain 
Surveys, @pproximately» half tof those who mave Cheir support to 
the Partie Qué@ébecois cid mot favour sé€dan at Dom. 


This is no doubt why this Party promised to behave as any ordinary 
provincial government and to administer the province within the 
present framework of Confederation as long as separation was not 
decided upon. On the other hand, the Parti Québecois must remain 
faithful to its ind@épendantiste ideology and proceed with the calling 
of a referendum. And we have here, again, another important element 
of ambiguity. The dual aspects of this mandate are incompatible. 
One cannot expect the partner in a marriage to really participate 

in conjugal life when he is firmly resolved to separate and has 
already begun divorce proceedings. How could such a partner 
participate and be seen as a valid voice in any dialogue attempting 
to improve the condition of the partnership? 


So we find ourselves in a rather bizarre situation for, 
if it is true that a large proportion of the Quebec population is 
opposed to separatism, it is no less true that these same people 
seem to want modifications to their condition as partners in the 
fedcral household. Meanwhile, the new government in Quebec has 
neither the credibility, nor it seems the desire, nor even the 
possibility of expressing seriously, vigorously and positively this 
Fopular will. Consequently, the great majority of Quebecers find 
themselves without a valid provincial spokesman in the federalist 
debate at a point in time when they need such a spokesman more 
than ever. Circumstances are such that this spokesman is not 
Where he should be since he is fully engaged elsewhere in a quite 
different process. Unfortunately, dstedisimot) ithe) fdrists ledme, jin 
its history that Quebec has lived through such contradictions. 


The Referendum 


So we find ourselves faced with the prospect of a 
referendum whether as a result of the collective will, which is 
doubtful, or of accidental circumstances, which is more likely. 
Jhis plebiscite, desired or unwanted, will nevertheless be of major 
importance for Quebec's future. Unfortunately, such a method of 
consultation is not easily used effectively, particularly when 
it pertains to complex issues. So we are faced with three major 
problems. On what date will the referendum be held? How will 
the campaign preceding it be organized? And how will the questionnaire 
be worded? 


|The date of the referendum is important. Opinion 
Survey experts know how changeable public opinion is and how it 
can be influenced by circumstances that often have nothing to do 
with the substance of the decision to be made. bisone so fisthie spar tices 
has the privilege of selecting the date on which the population 
is to be consulted, that party has, at the very outset, a decided 


advantage over his opponent. So it would seem that the public 
interest and that of the Parti Québecois are incompatible in so far 
as the choice of the date is concerned. If one takes into consider- 
ation the climate of uncertainty surrounding the holding of a 
referendum, it would no doubt be in the general interest to avoid 
any undue delay. However, the Parti Québecois seems to belicve 

that its chances of victory are best if it delays the holding of 

the referendum for as long as possible. 


Also, the organization of the campaign preceding the 
referendum could have a determining influence on the result. Who 
will be allowed to participate in that campaign? Presumably, 
everyone in Quebec and even all other Canadians since they will 
be directly affected by the decision to be taken, which should 
give them the right to be heard. Who should bear the costs 
incurred by the participants? One can assume that private groups 
will have to underwrite their own costs but will they be allowed 
special tax deductions as a partial compensation? What will be 
the situation of political parties? Will they have to limit 
themselves to the funds collected from the private sector or 
will they have access to public funds? If the later alternative 
were to apply, how would the funds be divided? Should the Quebec 
government have special access to public funds:in order to finance 
its own campaign? If so, should the same not apply to the govern- 
ment of Canada since it represents Quebecers in all areas of 
federal jurisdiction to the same extent that the Quebec government 
represents them in areas of provincial jurisdiction? 


There is, also the very complex problem of access to the 
information media. Should the rules concerning political broadcasts 
during a provincial election campaign apply similarly to the campaign 
that would precced the referendum? In this case, should not the 
federal political parties have their own programs? And what about 
private groups? Will they be able to use radio and television 
and under what conditions? The solution to such unprecedented 
problems could be all the more complex since it would rest largely 
with federal bodies. 


Finally, one must define the terms of this popular 
consultation; this ds: cpossibhy ithe inmost! Gif ficulctaskof adadeand 
it will ultimately determine the validity of the referendum. The 
options presented to the population must allow it to make its choice 
without any ambiguity and to see clearly both the advantages and 
the inconveniences of the alternatives. Therein lies the difficulty. 
For ;the opo puibatiom sto: ibe: abilie!,to sitate its; choi cev clearly, « dit) «iid 
be alnost ‘indispensable that there be only one question. Obviously, 
if people face more than two options and several orders of preference, 
the answers obtained could be inconsistent and the results could 
be inconclusive. This is a problem with which public opinion 
Survey experts are most familiar. 


However, the options being discussed at present are 
far from being clear and their consequences are even more difficult 
to understand and to foresee. For example, the new Quebec govern- 
ment does not solely favour independence or separation, which is 
aucdeareopvion tudhtsi condmapt gaat cheasts if oneoticinslitsieffedcts, 
It also proposes -- and this is another essential element of its 
program -- an economic association with what would be left of 
Canada. The nature and the form or such an association remain 
to be defined. To what degree would it reduce sovercignty? 
More important still, can one honestly propose to the people of 
Quebec an option the implementation of which depends upon partners 
that have not been consulted? And if what remained of Canada 
decided to refuse such an association? Would it then be total 
separation? If such were the casc, the Quebec population would 
have been consulted on a false option. 


The alternative to separatism or to souveraineté- 
association» isi federalism. «eBut'thateconcept, toojis) far from being 
precise. Already, since 1867, we have lived under four different 
types of federalism. In the current debate, reference is made 
to what is called "the Canadian concept" of federalism to which 
some people would Jike to oppose a "Quebec concept". 


And then there are those who propose a federation of 
the five main regions of Canada. Should the question asked at 
the time of the referendum also concern itself with federalism? 
In the affirmative, which form of federalism would be proposed 
and who would define it? 


As you can see, it will not be easy to organize this 
referendum in such away as to guarantee its credibility and 
validity. And the obvious and very deep conflict of interest 
in which the Quebec government finds itself certainly does nothing 
to improve the situation. For, while organizing such an historic 
consultation, that government will be at once judge and jury, 
notwithstanding the enabling legislation that will eventually 
be voted by the National Assembly. In this respect, the proposal 
submitted by- Professor Léon Dion recommending the creation of a 
Council on the Referendum as an autonomous and impartial body 
should be followed. 


The campaign preceding the referendum will only begin 
officially with the announcement of the date on which it will be 
held. It would be most surprising if such a campaign could avoid 
polarizing public sentiment and take place in a serene climate 
completely devoid of emotion. As for the debate on Quebec's future 
it has already begun and, especially at this point in time, it is 
of the utmost importance to avoid polarization and to remaim caln. 


The ‘Debate and -Jts Participant 


Fortunately, from the outset, we can admit that there 
are no traitors among us so that there should be no moral indictment 
in the current debate. However, as far as Quebec's French- 
speaking elites are concerned, there is a division between the 
‘nationalists and those whom I will describe, for lack of a better 
term, as the humanists. I realize that the two tendencies are 
easier described in the abstract than in real terms and that 
it is difficult to define them with any, objectivity. Nevertheless, 
this must be done for, in my opinion, this division is at the heart 
of the debate and it determines the practical options selected by 
the participants. 


The nationalist school stresses, naturally, the group 
or. the, nation, its. way. .0of life vand vast. collective dp vojeccsn 
It stems mainly from a class phenomenon where leaders take on 
the task of defining what constitutes the common good of the nation, 
according to their own preoccupations and their own aspirations. 
In?’ this context$-it personifies; tconsciously. or; notgbither quest 
for power of a certain number of the elite. But nationalism often 
becomes intolerant with regard to "foreigners" and it can also be 
most intransigent toward the "natives" demanding of individuals 
that they sacrifice themselves in the name of the higher interests 
of the nation. Nationalism is at once collective and particular. 
It leads directly to collective independence. 


In Quebec, such a tendency has very old historic roots 
for it dates back to the days of Louis-Joseph Papineau who, after 1820. 
triggered a long constitutional debate to obtain greater power for 
political leaders while neglecting the preoccupations of the French 
Canadian people who, at that particular point in time, were faced 
with a very serious economic and social crisis. In more recent times, 
the slogan "Maitre chez nous" caused the Quiet Revolution in 1962 
to forget its original objectives. And this deviation in turn 
produced the "politique de grandeur", which in no wav reflected the 
picoceupations of the masses and consequently was rejected by the 
voters in 1966. Jean Fourastié warned us of such a danger when he 
said:) "The average: mam''s: “logics dis wery different from the srational 
thinking, or. logic. which. is, taught, in, books.» Thws) ithe gross terrors 
made by the intellectuals and the men of the ‘leading classes' 
whenever they attempt to think like the crowd or when they try 
to talk to or inform the people". 


On the other hand, the humanist school, at least as 
lL see ditiis centered) on! tc hic! Sindiv idwvaili,sshi_si mcedisi tand ihis:iaspirations. 
Its main preoccupation is the standard of living of the people. 
lt sees the nation not as a master but rather as a servant, as 
one of many groupings that must promote and protect the individual. 


Dhey founders.of) thewEuropean jconmunity,.,Jcan Monnct,, gives an 
excellent definition of this approach when he writes in his Mémoires: 
mes. May Si development amathens dthan -tihe, af.fdirmat.ion, of, .a .country. 

@ 3, Gitte (Opry Ss iia) loyyed Sheet tregrolbee cet of ral, our ef Lots”... And: 80, 
Die S on tonce. sino wlan andiunivencad wf or dt. sep res. ito 
MGM ows tol bert yan othealulh realizar tons ofe eal) men oy lets dS 
chenefore also unluralistriceand opens, sLn.this, context..: coLlec tive 
independence ceases to be an imperative and becomes an option, 
among other options, that must be assessed as all others according 
toOeuneRcantributtonsit can makerto. thes freedom and dev.clopment 

of the individual. 


This humanist approach also has historical roots in 
Quebec datine.back to. Louis-Nippolyte, Lafontaine ....1n, order to 
bring abovt economic and social reforms and the implementation of 
public works that had been too long delayed by the constitutional 
Wo Sos Otr tne S30 so Larontaine chose, to urilize the political 
tris titions.ot United, Canada... howenv cr, umporfoctity in «so, doings, 
hewerectiyviucontributbed:to improve, the lot..of French-Canadians. 
Lea amonent. loawill also .attemptsto.denonstrate that, in, more 
recent times, several federal, governments adopted the same attitude. 


Putebeaflorcadaine et hatewl Would like toy remind, y oi thet 
if one does not.take into. consideration this very real distinction 
between the two basic concepts of the objectives of a political 
society that evolved among the French Canadian elites, it will 
be much more difficult to understand what has been referred to 
See Gur wnternalp~divisions'', For, in fact, these two approaches 
eieecscentiallyedi fficrent in,itheir, spirit, their objectives, and 
CNet Tesh t's. One approach is nationalist: it pretends that only 
BevVioliLLonanLy chances.,in- political. structunes, can, bring. abowt, 2 
Emvessolutionsto.the problems. of, Ovebec, society... Hence vndenendence 
BPopsecemeasced vVastecollectivesaproject,, as. an, nistorical enterprise 
Otel OLA To .Gi1) thesotherc asehumati stint. maintains what. what 
Malters most is the development. of. good, policies that will ensure 
man's improvement; it further contends that political structures -- 
which in any case will always be imperfect --. should, be, adapted 
es much as possible to the requirements of that goal. This 
divVictonwwithinethG.eliate, that. characterizes the current, debate 
is ,certainly .mothing new.in, OQucbec. .iSO.we, should ask ourselyvocs 
which sot .these.tworapproaches, has. best, served, Quebeocens in, the 
COurSe@ sof ,therrehistory; 


Historical Reminders 


In recalling as briefly as possible certain key moments 
in our history yi liwill, first assert. thatethe,Freneh Canadians have 
nad to overcome grave difficulties and that they have had serious 


grievances that were Puy rs ta ted : But! ‘those! aspeetstio£ cur 
history are rather well known and I do not intend’ to’ recall then. 
I prefer to stress other points that have been forgotten or 
inadequately covered by several generations of our historians, 


as these points could bring ‘a new “perspective to the current debate. 
THis “approaciY wlll "no doubt “appear as Aly anti tnesis, but lo moe. 
it must also be considered as part of the total assessment. 


Without going back to the French régime and to the way 
mercantilist and imperialist France treated those who already 
identified themselves as Cunadians, I Will nevertheless tare a 
brief look at the Conquest. Our historians have delved at length 
on our defeat, an interpretation that has not been forgotten by 
English-speaking’ Cawadians wiho7, "Woon occasion, seiim eredt us a> 
a‘“condudred race. Would Lt. mot Dey Closer, OU Gm t CieriC nea, 
that Prance “and “het” aries’ and not ‘the Canadians. vost the seven 
Year War; that France could have kept Canada when she negotiated 
the’ Paris’ Treaty in 1763 if only" she’ trad” heen more interested 
in “Canada’s fursS than in Gvadeloupe:s Supar? And yeu. onc 
traditional interpretation of the Conquest is largely responsible 
for "tre inferiority complex that.@ tor, so Lone, ota seieu ims cma 


We have also been told that we had been destroyed 
and that we would never be able to rise again. Such was the 
message of the darkest form of nationalism, but what would have 
happened without the "Conquest"? Undoubtedly, economic stagnation 
as ‘the “fur ‘trade’ declined,” the’ “indefinite postponement of, the 
development of democratic institutions and also, quite probably, 
eventual “assimilation Into~ the great Ameritcen Mebti ne po. anes 
Clear “tltat the new régime was, pDarcicuLariy £07 (OUy veil cma 
serlous cnallenre. But what would have happened to the people 
if complementary economic relations -- almost impossible with a 
largely seli-~sufficient France -- had not developed with Great 
Britains, i%, “atter the ~Conduest |, CXG LUt fiuacr ulead on ieet 
complemented by wheat exports and had not been followed by the 
timber trade and shipbuilding, once the beaver had disappeared 
anid Wieat production. Had SUDS Cantilalsy Gectinca se Dadttveurara. 
after 1820? Poverty would certainly have been much more widespread 
than it was and emigration to the United States would have begun 
earlier and would have been much more massive. Ln SUCH a COMLTeGret , 
we can say that the new régime at least made possible the economic 
and social survival of the French Canadian people during a very 
qwirticult period of readtustment; from this sotneot, view. se 
did indeed give our ancestors a new beginning. But then, how 
is one to interpret the efforts. of Papineau enraunisai1 Lends tc 
convince the London government after 1833 .—to terminate Lower 
Canada's ‘timber ‘trade? 


During the 1860's, the Quebec economy again showed 
signs of a new crisis as the shipyards and the timber trade declined 
because of the ever-greater negative impact of the Industrial 
Revolution and the unfavourable external climate. 


At that time, Confederation saved the situation. 
And yet, Papineau opposed that project siding with his young 
disciples of the Institut Canadien, many of whom favoured annexation 
Po uthe, UnitediStates« 


After 1867, the new federal government, -- thanks to 
its greater borrowing: capacity --wbegan to undertake vast public 
Vorks) suCchbDoSsmtlevconst ructdoncof<rahlwayswrofiolharbourrsiac ilasinivs 
and the St. Lawrence Scaway System. The federal government 
organized a wider common market that grew with the acquisition 
of the Northwest Territories. Inelé7.9; it :prochadmed the! Nat tonal 
Policy thaticonsiderahly fincrc asedivtanifif iprmotcetion cdintordcr *to 
kecpe the Canadiansmarketifion, the newonanu/fac turing: indiwsitr ies. 
Toward the end of the century, under more favourable circumstances, 
the federal government developed a comprehensive program that was 
to lead to the rapid settlement of the West and to the creation -- 
redgimyuroruthe farstutinmewinsotr! history ~-itofercompkencnitary 
economic relations between the different regions of the country. 


These new arrangements were very beneficial to manufac- 
turing industries in Quebec and Ontario, providing them with a 
rapidly growing domestic market. André Raynauld, the former 
president of the Economic Council of Canada, has shown that all 
through this long period both provinces developed at much the same 
pace. It is true that their industrial structures became diversified 
as Ontario inherited the steel industry while Quebec developed 
the textile and shoe industries. But such a diversification was 
largely the result of geographic conditions, each province 
reproducing the industrial vocations of its adjacent region in 
the U.S. Thus Quebec became the industrial extension of New England. 


It can nevertheless be said that Quebec's industrial 
takeoff must be largely attributed to the federal Government's 
initiatives, and which greatly contributed: ito; tthe) improvement? of 
the Québecois" lot and to the eventual termination of massive 
emigration, notwithstanding a most unfavourable technological 
thameate.seEven whens; la tothe sbde pinning! “ofeit hasy-centuny)) natural 
resources became a dynamic growth factor, provincial governments 
only played avery passive role with respect to economic develop- 
ment. During the same long period,the nationalist elite concentrated 
their attention on Riel, the school question and Canadian particip- 
ation in foreign wars. They were, at that time, much more interested 
inecthe wiate of Frencheninori¢desnlivings outsides Quebets than) dn 
the condition of the population living within the province. 


With the Creat Depression of the '30's came the realization 
that industrialization and urban growth could» bes the source of 
major forms of economic and social insecurity for individuals and 
their families. And yet these very serious problems that affected 
the people had no real priority for Quebec governments between 
1930 and 1960. Their intervention was limited largely to helping 
needy mothers and to very modest measures of social assistance often 


offered in a discretionary manner to favour political friends. 
Once again, the federal Governwent had to undertake this new fight 
againsity dosecninitys “teln LO4h yt begannto developlavaystunaot 
social] security that today, in spite of certain deficiencies, 
remains one of the best in the world. ; 


The nationalist clite was violently opposed to these 
measures, even though they answered some very urgent needs of 
the population; it argued that they infringed upon provincial 
autonomy, were inspired by Protestantism and were threatening 
our collective personality. During the Great Depression, and 
even afterwards, these elite proposed a retrograde ideolcegy. 
They were preaching the revenge of*the craddle even thougl there 
were) no) jobs; lav aiilabhbenwyifhey efavowrediya resurnito the land) even 
though the agricultural potential was exhaustcd. They praised 
the advantages of a rural environment but the sons of farmers 
were forced tor mowe tidhcthe cities: They proposed an impossible 
form of corporatism while scorning labour unions and co-operatives 
that could have helped the people. They imposed religious and 
national segregation as a guarantee of survival although the 
American economic invasion continued at an increasing pace. 


In the cultural and educational fields, Quebec was 
then atrophied. Universities were dangerously out of date and 
the few researchers they tolerated received very little support. 
There were a few theatre companies but they survived mainly through 
the devotion and sacrifices of the artists. There was no support 


fors onan linercisiture . There were, what we called at the time the 
“retours d'Europe" but these exceptions had difficulty readjusting 
to our milieu. Our language was extremely poor. There were many 


who could not express themselves without frequently resorting to 
religious advocations. Because of this peculiar religious 
contribution, it would have been more accurate to say that faith 
was the guardian of the language. 


Successive provincial governments did not indicate by 
their) action: thatucudrtural devwelopuent wasyifor tthemoanyoereatepriority. 
J1: Cans evieng bes sad ky ttvaty,( “ii ethite) -raltiea fp et hewmOuiet SRevoluciong tim idged 
itsedd}itesia femirsoimbol dct (esturTie’s)./ ¥ Evien woday) ithe me wis eet iit 
hesitations ons they paritsrof ithe: Quebec igovernment sto Gereate -anculturar 
council as there is a continued fear of ensuring freedom and adequate 
financial support for our cultural development. 


Here again it was up to federal governments to innovate 
and fill the void that could have been tragic for the survival 
and progress of the French Canadian culture. First, there was 
the. deyelopmenit, ofs.as scthence’ ;poicicy ntol ive lpi pr esiganchers fe ehrouch 
thepereation! offthes: Warkonals Resicancly Ooure Bb. Other federal 
institutions followed: Radio-Canada and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the National Film Board, thie "Canada Cou1reil ; Many 
Support programs were instigated: subsidies to universitics, 
financing of post secondary education, assistance to film makers 
and to the publishing industry. 
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These were the programs that were most forcibly attacked 
by the nationalist elite because they believed that such federal 
institutions and programs constituted a serious threat to our. 
collective personality. However, without these “intrusions" 
what would have become of the individual personality of our 
researchers, of our artists, of our painters, of our chansonnicrs, 
of our authors? What would have become of our cultural institutions, 
such as our universities, our orchestras, our theatre and ballet 
companies? How could we fail to recognize the considerable 
contribution of Radio-Canada to the cultural rennaissance and 
linguistie progress of Quebec? Furthermore, it must be said 
that director indirect federal assistance to cultural .,activities 
showed far greater respect for the liberty of institutions and 
individuals than certain interventions by provincial governments. 


Some of you may see in this historical retrospect a 
Born aoe epeadinese wd Peusiomaiohy », Tif ce lotheat Get nepresents .the otrath, 
aAlthowsly eiit emayiinot.sbestheswh oleli:truths,sul.t only .éecallsp.a>general 
outline of events that have not been widely discussed in Quebec. 
In my opinion, it shows that the Canadian Confederation has not 
been a failure as certain people would have us believe. The economic, 
social anc cultural fate of Quebecers would have been puch worse 
if it had been left soleiy to the nationalist elite and to provincial 
governments that have held office since 1867. It may be useful 
to remember these points at a time when another Quebec government 
invites us to free oursclves from the chains of federalism and to 
give it the exclusive responsibility for our individual and collective 
destinies. 


At tA 590 Gra tion «of alndependent \States 


AS §ai mative ciao feef-act sptheniny tration -thatethes Quebec 
government has extended to us is rather ambiguous. It proposes 


independence but also association. According to the well known 
formula, we are offered separation if necessary but*not necessarily 
separation. There are no doubt very serious reasons that prevent 


the Parti Québecois from frankly contemplating total separation. 
It may be useful to review some of them briefly. 


First of ali, sovereignty would be more symbolic than 
real. The era of truly independent nations is gone. Technology, 
closer economic relations and more rapid communications have 
produced interdependence and made isolation impossible. What 
happens in the Middle East now affects our daily life. Recessions 
an@ echimonise €imf lations -anefaeorid-wides ly Technologdcaboeautarchy 
is no longer possible, even for the United States. Soon we will 
have direct access, in our homes, to television programs produced 
eon sthe cfive «acon cinmen tis. 
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This, is) whyehations 11k et thosewo felt roped ~Sewhieh have 
for centuries enjoyed sovereignty -- now see themselves forced 


to abandon it sector by sector. They realize that: in what is left 
of that independence, their freedom to manoeuvre is more and more 
IioLted. In the context of such a world movement toward inter- 


dependence, how could Quebec succeed in its backward march toward 

an inaccessible rendez-vous? Mr. René Levesque often proposes 

the Euopean experience as a model of what he would like to accomplish. 
In my opinion, the example is badly chosen because what the Europeans 
are trying to create with great difficulty is more or less what 

we already’ have here in Canada. ; 


Moreover, there are constitutional forms of independence 
that. baredy: veil , strong’ Linksd-ofudependencel, HNC othe etic fof 
Mr. Lévesque's visit to New York we were given a glimpse of what 


Quebec's independence might be. The object of his speech was to 
reassure the American fund raisers and, consequently, to hide as 
muchs es possibles the, bent towardiisocial) democracy. 9 'Through wtine 


limitations it imposes, reality thus betrays even the most 
beautifad dreams. 


Quebec's independence could be only symbolic but its 
costa would be verys real and) squitelldkely), substantial aesbie economic 
costs €ouldy be’ enormous.and/ would: no), doubty contribute: toswouscenr 
the current stagnation. For instance, and this is only one example 
among many, Mr. Parizeau recently declared in Toronto that the 
absence of a common market with Ontario would be catastrophic, 
notably for Quebec. The most recent figures available indicate 
that Quebec exports 30 per cent of its manufactured products 
to the rest of Canada, while Canada sells. only 14 spemucentuos 
its manufactured products in Quebec. 


Some advocates of independence view with contempt any 


attempt to measure the economic consequences of separation. Possibly 
they would not be there to bear them. After all, Papineau has 
already shown them the road to exile. Fortunately,, the Quebec 


government is more realistic when it proposes an association with 
whats woulda beslefita ofe Canada Howeweril,<ithe cloniventt, (tthe: form tand 
the veryil possibdlityoofa such and associé ation) remain Anmcertain. 


The content of such an association a::pears strictly 

economic Since René Levesque has already announced that a sovereign 
Quebec would even have its own army. Recently, Jacques Parizeau 
emphasized the creation of a common market. He has also previously 
proposed a monetary union. As for Claude Morin, while he talks of 
an economic association, he gives no details as to its content. 
He could:hardlys propose! idts> extensions toi tad l*econemile pol betes, 
including fiscal policy and regional development programs. So 
where does one stop? How does one distinguish between economic 
poiicies and social policies? 
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A comprehensive economic association would leave little 
scope for unilateral government decisions and would render ridiculous 
the pursuit of independence. It is really quite astonishing that 
after nearly 10 years of reflection and discussion, the Parti 
Ouebecores having sinltiated fohe referendum _process pis fs tik) not 
capable of giving any clear indications as to these essentia] aspects 
Of itsitrveat project soaWhile awe ‘walt ,fior folcaner qdefini¢ions j 
let us suppose that the proposal for association would be limited 
to a common market and a monctary union. 


The form of such an association also remains vague. 
Would it create customs and monetary authorities of a confederative 
type whose mandate -- both in its terms and its execution -- 
would be constantly and directly under the jurisdiction of the 
governments and parliaments of the new Canada and of Quebec, each 
of them thus maintaining their full sovereignty? How then could 
one expect to have wise and quick decisions by submitting the 
formulation and execution of such complex policies as tariff and 
monetary policies to such controls and negotiations. 


Jean Monnet, giving us the benefit of his great experience, 
Watns Us Ofsithea dangers, of{,such? anoapproachs,‘!.a+the, Europe of 
sovereign states was incapable of bringing forth from its beson, 
however great the good will of its leaders, the wise decisions 
which were needed for the common good". Further, in his Mémoires, 
he adds: "General de Gaulle's proposals...completely disregard 
all the experience which has shown us, through a series of failures, 
that it is impossible to settle the European problems among states 
which retain their full sovereignty". And Jean Monnet continues: 
"General de Gaulle explained that he wished to reduce the common 
action of France and its neighbours to exchanges between governments. 
However, experience shows us that such exchanges are necessarily 
precarious all the more so as they are constantly being questioned 
through threats of breakups". 


And Jean Monnet concludes by indicating .the other approach: 
--to delegate sovereignty and to exercise in common this delegated 


im) 


S Owe riedeen teyr. It seems to me that nothing else has been invented 
tithe last 25) years toO Unite Evrope.” rrotwithstand ingen’ tthe 
wecasions ©O by-pass this road”. Howewe'r ,” ir one wishes ‘to avoid 


purely bureaucratic authority and to ensure the democratic exercise 
in common of the delegated sovercignties, such a road inevitably 
leads to federalism. This was certainly Jean Monnet's objective. 
This may also be the road that Mr. René Levesqte was suddenly 
rediscovering when, recently, he stated that he did not reject the 
idea of a federal parliament, provided such a parliament did not 


levy taxes and did not pass legislation. Lry “tides ie gard t., thie, Akaigs 
behind Europe which is currently preparing to elect directly by 
popular vote a true European parliament. Why then submit us 


to a teneriy process, both dittficuly and dangerous, to “rrr ive 
finally more or less where we are right now? 


= (3s 


However, Europe's march toward federalism is proving 
to be '‘lodg “and dffPficult and Le -is' nowPeervain LC will wWesen 
ifs"goals" "The -Futopean Conmunity Ps currently texper lencing 
serious problems stemming both from national interests and quarrels 
about sovereignty. As a matter of fact, if it does not soon 
accept federalism, it is threatened with destruction, after 
25 years of existence. So, Europe's experiment shows that it 
isnot easy to build up and maintain an econoric association: among 
independent states. 
“ By constantly referring to the modcl of the European 
Community, the Parti Québecois indicates that it will no doubt 
take the road of delegated sovereignty but it will more than 
likely stop at a delegation of power to bureaucratic authorities 
or°eormisstons’ suchas -tliose’tliat stil @éxist7in®Eurcpes 7 tow 
then will such authorities be constituted and how will decisions 
be made within these institutions? Will Quebec's representatives 
have’ the+right of veto? Wili’they be on an’ equal’ footingi with 
those of the rest’of®Canada orawillvthey bewonta basisl proportional 
to population? According to newspapers, Bernard Landry, addressing 
the> Public Affairs * Couneil°in®*earty Marchy saddithats Quchec 
would only require a voice proportionate to its population. 
No doubt this is the only realistic attitude the Quebec government 
can take if it wishes to make its formula for association acceptable 
to the rest of Canada. Proportional representation, however, 
would be approximately 25 per cent, which means that Quebec's 
voice would always represent a minority. 


Thus, the formulation and execution of tariff and 
monetary policies would then be completely outside the control 
of an independent Quebec, so that it would then have less say 
in these two strategic areas than it now has through its represent- 
ation within the federal government and parliament and through 
the interventions that the provincial government can make. Clearly 
the choice being proposed is not terriply tCantarrcing: vette, 
complete separation with all its catastrophic consequences, as 
Mre.\ Par lveeau ‘aimee i" says) OT? aes oct s tl oni wt with less independence 
and -control’ than’ ‘there: now Vs ‘alt Least? an? these specific "sectors 
it worded cover" 


One must also realize that an association that is 
intended to be limited may have much more extensive consequences. 
The kind of conmon market proposed by Quebec's Finance Minister 
would provide for a free exchange of goods, capital and people. 

The effects of such freedon would imply serious limitations with 
regard ‘to “the "form at fon so f) Ya-scaly politic. Foy “innisitanic ef; tf 
corporate income tax were higher in Quebec, business firms would 
tend to relocate elsewhere and investment capital would leave. 

A climate of social democracy would have similar effects. The free 
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moverent of people would considerably reduce control over immigration 
and emigration as well as over manpowcr policies. AS you can 
appreciate, reality's any components can seldom be conveniently 
chopped up into separate pieces. One may wish to have a very 

limited association but often such a union can have more far-reaching 
effects than its immediate thrust. Unfortunately, in this matter, 
one must also accept the consequences of what one vwants. 


A monetary union offers similar problems. Of course, 
such a union would have great advantages for Quebee as it would 
ensure mare stability and greater borrowing capacity. But such 
an association would also mean that the effective control on the 
money supply and on the interest rates structure would not belong 
to Quebec. Such a lack of control would impose serious limitations 
upon the taxation and expenditure policies of the Quebec government. 


Thus, economic association, even in a limited forn, 
leads from independence to a greater servitude. And even such 
reduced sovereignty would have its price. I have no intention 
of entering at this stage into the battle of statistics regarding 
the profitability of federalisn. 


Nevertheless, I find most deplorable the recent decision 
of the Quebec government to publish certain figures purporting 
to show that, between 1961 and 1975, the cost of federalism to 
Quebec would have been $4.3 billion. It is the first important 
gesture by that government that makes me question its intellectual 
competence if not its honesty. 1 was astonished to see the Premier, 
Mx Levesque, endorse such a stratagem. 


Using incomplete figures in a way that often distorts 
their meaning, the Quebec government has drawn general conclusions 
that can casily mislead the population. Several analysts have 
already emphasized that such an exercise was an unforgiveable 
6nror eforvantsecononset) likes Mr. Rodrigue’ Tremblayt, One’ cannot 
mcasure the benefits of federaiism solely by looking at the money 
collected and spent in Quebee by the federal governwent. Any 
serious assessment would require a much more comprehensive analysis 
Gf. cto ton.sanid gabe nied dit ss For instance, if one looks only at 
government accounts, tariffs appear only as a cost to Quebec. 

The benefits of such customs protection to the industries and 
workers of Quebec are not included in this government balance 


sheet. There is another illustration I would like to give. 
Over the years, the Canadian government has spent more than a 
billion dollars in Ontario for research on atomic energy. The 


public accounts wouJd indicate that Quebec paid its share of such 
expenditures but they would not show that Quebec has already 
benefited from this research when nuclear installations were built 
at Gentilly and that, in the future, it will benefit even more if 
the provincial government decides to rely more heavily on that 
technological option. 
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These two examples alone show that the Qucbec government 
has seriously underestimated the benefits of federalism. If it 
wishes to retain its credibility, it must quickly correct such 
gross mistakes, for the people of Quebec are entitled to reliable 
information when their future is at stake. This is their most 
fundamen tal, beh't .. | More) smaritiiculaply , tthe tgevernmene will have 
to take into account the incomplete but justified criticisms 
published by the Co-ordinating Group of the Federal: Provincial 
Relations Office in Ottawa. 

Personpally, I believe with Mr. Parizeau that the cconomic 
price of independence would be enormous, much more so as the yield 

of the same rate of taxation is smaller in Quebec than the national 
average. This differential is the reason for the equalization 
payments that would be discontinued after separation. THIS “Lower 
yield would also mean that the Quebec government would have to 

impose higher taxes in order to finance federal expenditures now 
being made in tie province. No one has yet calculated this 
differential but it would certainly represent a substantial amount. 


Separation would imply another price, a cultural cost. 
More and more English-speaking Canadians living outside of Quebec 
are currently learning French and participating in the French 
Canadian culture, thus ensuring its protection and diffusion. 
Separation would undoubtedly end this trend of empathy and our 
artists might be the first to suffer. Moreover, separation would 
fracture French Canada. Approximately 20 per cent of the French 
Canadian population lives outside Quebec, mainly in Ontario and 
New Brunswick. No doubt Quebec has contributed to the progress 
and survival of French minorities, but these groups also allowed 
Quebec to expand its cultural frontier. Separation would certainly 
not, foster dsuchumuguadsisup pore , J particularly (since? theymitieu 
where those minorities would then ,live would be even less sympathetic 
fhan in the past. 


AS One can See, the sovereignty-association formula 
holds serious inconveniences for Quebec that are seldom mentioned. 
But let us ask ourselves whether or not such an approach is feasible: 
How would separation and association be accepted by the rest of 
Canada? The Parti Québecois maintains that Quebec independence 
would also be a liberation for English-speaking Canadians and 
that consequently it would take place in a serene climate on 
either side. I for one know of no secession that was accomplished 
in a peaceful climate even when it did not fracture a country into 
three separate parts. It may be that Canada would be the exception 
even though at present, according to the latest surveys, only 
14 per cent of Canadians accept the idea of scparation. How can 
we believe on this basis that it would not create acrimony and 
animosity? ; 
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For separation to take place in an atmosphere of peace 
and legality, it would have to be the object of a negotiation and 
an agreewent with the rest of Canada at least to settle the accounts 
and separate the assets. Such a process could be more complicated 
than some people seem to believe. Mr. Lévesque simply proposes 
that the Quebec government acquire all federal property within 
the prowvincesand assumes 25.per cent, of. the, national, debt... . Is such 
apf ocmidial“eo ui tab Ve2UeiNojonel icani answer this,question... Would. it 
be acceptable? Presumably, if Quebecers opted in favour of 
separation at the time of the referendum, they would then either 
implicitly or explicitly accept such an arrangement. 


However, the government of Canada would not have such 
a mandate to negotiate the separation and the settling of accounts. 
Normally, the rest of Canada dould have the same right as the people 
of Quebec to be consulted by means of a referendum on this 
negotiation. What would happen if they were to vote against 
separation and the formula proposed for sharing the assets? This 
isiwherelcontrontation would, occur. even df, at, had; not been, wanted 
at the outset. Showldmwedare to! imagine ithe situation that might 
then develop? 


Phaiteedisn noith add « The rest of Canada would also have 
Pompe) consimiteds’ orerbothtithemconitenty cand, othe) sf.orm sof: .t hie. sn.ew 
asisioic lation. Would it favour monetary union, even if it thought 
that Quebec might weaken Canada's currency? Would it accept 
therconmonimarhkeit?! ) Thenvaniswer sto this; last. question, jis .more 
dd fefidioneicr, Once separation would have been decided, Ontario might 
be interested in such an association, particularly as its influence 
would be crucial within the new community. But it would probably 
not be the same for the West or the Atlantic region, which have 
Dohme ht ofom ay Morigmatdmenathiast; cth evs were) \tyhe wie.tins,.of tariff 
propeceloniwith oucere ably, bamefiiting from dtl. This question would 
bring about very decp divisions within the rest of Canada and could 
very well provoke the final rupture, particularly in the West where 
ervemancest agai nsitwOnitario) jarenidwic plyyi 100’ ted. Onathewothenwhand, if 
the common market were refused by this new Canada, it would mean 
GSconen a) Cat aintirophy eto preva: sepia watieds i(Qujeb ac,,f sacconding, to. Mr. .Panizeau. 


fo isunmariiz ej) athe soverneienty-association formula -holds 
Cenc aimrmnngn ser Lousy diamcered form rQuebec and, Lorn the prest, of Canada. 
le implies even “more ‘visks, which are difficult to foresee and to 
neasdre, Hinelwding at he semoit Ion al acon fron tat Lon that «might become 
uncon Urol LabilhetwicHoir) .Quicibie'ci; dist sist) cneadshy, .wormth ,en gaging, ,in «this 
Lon memar oh. tenkdiiineg wipe fatedwolris typ wedeth ba) pejaitasSiter oplide csepanation or, 
at best, with an independence more symbolic than real? Personally, 
I really hope that, once the referendum is over, we will stop 
playingeatherene) eved fesoxrcerers;'s dappmen tices. This shorter path 
will already have cost us enough in terms of spent energy, loss of 
time (anternads duiv lisdons:. ainicentainties’,and instability. I sincerely 
hope that we will then quickly come back to the more basic clements 
of reality because the very urgent problems of the new society 
that is developing under our very eyes and, too often without our 
Pat teicd paitloni~ wits not? iwiad tyoindodiin itoLy. 


The? Pedet at* Solution 


For the time being, a large majority of Quclecers 
and other Canadians are against separation. However, they are 
not in ayreement as to what should be the orientution and content 
of federalism. They can be divided laryely into two groups 
that I would define as the structuralists and the functionalists. 
As it’ is’ quite’ likely that ‘the! federalist option will. triumph, 
it seems to me that the debate between federalists is much more 
importent than the debate on separatism. I greatly fear, however, 
that, by taking place simultaneously, the two debates will add 
to ‘the contusion. 


The structuralists demand a complete overhauling of 
feldiaral astrudctures’. Some propose reconstructing federalism by 
recognizing at the outset two distinct communities within Canadian 
society. But they have not yet defined the constitutional 
implications of such a distinction. 


This thesis is based on the premise that Quebec is not 
a province ilike the vothéers.rcBut, *whoscan«say sothat anymtworsprovances 
in Canada are alike. Ontario.and Prince Edward Island are wbuec 


two extrenes of the provincial mosaic. On the other hand, the 
French and English-speaking communities of Canada certainly differ 
by ‘their: Pan guagen=> va most nportant!ifdetic ==) but) che i rmternii¢gomial 


distribution does not respect provincial boundaries; moreover, 
both their homogeneity and their respective differences can easily 
be exaggerated. In this respect, Guy Rocher wrote in a recent: 
article: "Under the surface of language and a certain folklore 
which characterizes it, Quebec is, in fact, deeply influenced ty 
the American civilization". Laval University's professor Marc- 
André Tremblay came to a similar conclusion after a comprehensive, 
survey of consumcr behaviour in Quebec: "Quebecers enthusiastically 
respond to the call of modernization and adopt new ways of life 
and new modes of thinking which make them, each day, more similar 
tovrocherPrnor Gh vAmer i cans’: Sos tbefore thei cidicia afi itwo, communit res 
is*retained as apraiéticall proposal > stuhose: wha; bike Mr .«cCbaude 
Castonguay, propose this option, will have to develop it further 
insordettotdenonstrate iosivaliditycand;talsoqg tessconstatucionat 
Imp id eatPons. 


There are also those structuralists who would like to 
rebuild our federalism on the basis of Canada's five main regions. 
This approach cannot be rejected cither but, before considering it 
wn greavet de Sally wevishouldcenisy neetivat Skt len mealiist 1 ciseehor , 
instande,’ it “Dbsid ombef wh ehwe ai te wouddiibeé: nacoaepetabhe fvomt heehdaduics. 
As for the idea'of an Atlantic Union, it was already being considered 
in pre-Confederaion days. It was brought up a few years ago, only 
to be rejéered. agains 
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Finally, there are those structuralists who propose a 
vast constitutional rearrangement in favour of provincial govern- 
wenter This proposal is stil? qultetvague” At the extreme, 
there are those who propose to turn over to the provinces almost 
all the resyronsibilities of the state and to leave the federal 
government primarily with the task of maintaining the kind of 
economic association the separatists are advocating together 
perhaps with responsibility for national defence and a few 
aspects oftforeign policy. 2 


In fact, the structuralists seem convinced that nothing 
short of a fundamental reform can save Canada. They are searching 
for a third option, somewhere between separatism and the status quo, 


As for the functionalists, while maintaining that they 
ape "eventually iprepared “to ‘rejoiw the ‘structuralists, “ds Mr. ‘Trudeau 
Was Vinidi cated’) *ttrey propose a different approach." They *know that 
provincial governments and their public servants will always want 
more powers and always wish to extend their jurisdiction without 
having to increase provincial taxes. However, functionalists do 
not postulate massive decentralization. They believe that it should 
take place if it corresponds to the necds and aspirations of the 
people, but not necessarily if it represents only the goal of a 
certain number of the elite. To that extent, -Clcrr attltide’ “i's 
mere flexible and more democratic. 


In the’ Canadian perspective, the status guo that is so 
much discussed these days corresponds much more to a myth than to 
reality. In fact, our federalism has always been one of the most 
Presi bve® in'che world. Since 1867, we have known four different 
régimes, within a constitution that has remained largely the same. 
First, we had a very centralized system within which the federal 
government exercised all the major responsibilities of the state, 
the provinces being relegated to the role of large municipalities. 
After the First World War, the provinces assumed a dominant role 
Wil eh neon rederTret ions The federal hegemony reappcared with the 
Second World War, but the provinces, especially since 1957, when 
“he formula of equalization payments was applied, again began 
top PayPal cent ralm@role* wPth”’ Canadian’ federalism. 


A few figures illustrate the swings of the pendulum. In 
1870, direct federal expenditures on goods and cervices represented 
52 per cent of total government expenditures; in 1926, that 
Proportion. was» only 226 “per cence. = In aos0)", fe relimnbed! back wip 
vOnmompericentetoscome downtarain® to > 25°per°cent"in 1975. Thus, 
we are today in almost the same situation as in 1926 which was 
theggolden veravof déecéentrarization’ in’ Caned a’. Moreover, in 1926, 
federal Government subsidies to provinces and municipalities 
represented approximately 3 per cent of their total expenditures. 
. That proportion rose to 15 per cent in 1950 and to approximately 
a0 “per cent in 1975. This movement served to consolidate the 
g@ecentralization trend. 


Pa 


Other figures could show just as clearly that Canadian 
federalism has been in constant evolution and that it has never 
locked itself in the status quo. The new fiscal arrangements 
reached in December of 1976 will also accelerate the current 
movement towards decentralization. The same could be said of the 
federal proposals made in the late 1960's that were not taken up 
by the provinces after the failure of the Victoria Conference 
on the patriation of our constitution. These proposals, including 
the limitation of the federal Government's spending power, should 
soon be the object of new negotiations. As Mr. Claude Ryan 
recently indicated, the decentralization movement began 20 years 
ago and its pace has accelerated. , 


Since it appears that even certain cxperts who constantly 
refer to the status quo are ignoring the existence of this trend, 
I believe it is necessary to take stock before we go any further 
in order to know exactly where we now stand. And we must above all 
ask ourselves where we want to go. Those who do not already 
have a pre-determined position that is likely to be too SA my Seite 
will not find this question easy to answer. 


Personally, I have no objections to undoing and remaking 
the constitution. However, the experience of Frarce which has 
played this game so often leaves me rather sceptical. But I am 
convinced that one should use the present climate to proceed 
to a constitutional housecleaning, at least in order to climinate 
what is out of date, -- for example, the right to diSallow provincial 
laws, -~ and. t6 fornally recoondize,. what. hos, becomes common, preetice 
for example, provincial access to indirect taxation. It is also 


urgent to write into our constitution a charter of human and linguistic 
rights. 


The difference of approach between the structuralists 
and the functionalists in so far as the division of powers between 
governments is concerned, cannot be better illustrated than by 
referring to the cultural question. Both groups agree on one 
major point: the, cultural growth.of French Canadians is essential. 
This ts an undisputed imperative. In order to attain this objective, 
the structuralists join forces with the separatists and claim that, 
the Quebec government should have exclusive responsibility for 
al’ cultural policies and the central government should abandon 
any intervention in this area. Mr. Bourassa hajd echoed these claims 
when he talked of cultural sovereignty. 


For the functionalists, cultural growth does not mean 
sirst the enrichment of the collective personality of the ‘'nation' 
out rather the progress of individuals and private groups. Such 
growth requires freedom but it also needs state support. One must 
Eien ask whether this private freedom and this public support will 
be better ensured if the Quebec government has the exclusive 


wh 
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responsibility for all cultural policies or if it shares that role 
with the government of Canada. fesearchers and artists who are 

in the forefront of cultural grovth have constantly faced this 
type of problem and, ts my knowledge, they always feel freer 

when they have access to severii different sources of financing. 


This example illustrates the differences that can exist 
between those who speak for the collective personality of the 
'nation' and those who place the enphasis on individual and private 
freedom ahd growth. I hope it will be-the functionalist approach 
that will inspire our examination of carrent constitutional 
arrangements. Such an approach is no doubt less spectacular and 
less satisfying for those who would like to proceed immediately 

with fundamental reforms, but it is also more realistic and it 
involves less risk of errors that could prove disastrous for 
Quebecers. 


In my opinion, it would be unrealistic and undesirable 
to seck a constitution that would be too specific, too definitive 
and oneesided. Human problems whether they are economic, social 
or political cannot in most cases be put in separate categories 
and the solutions they require very often transcend the boundaries 
or categorics originally established. On the other hand, when new 
problems arise for the state -- and these frequently occur in our 
era of perpetual motion -- first one level of government then the 
other will be in a better position to resolve the:: effectively. 
That’ is what explains the movements of the pendulum mentioned earlicr 
that have well served Canadians in the past. 


Thus, we must avoid locking federalism into static and 
‘efinitive constitutional structures that would be incompatible with 
ave eonstant evolution of our society and the real needs of the 
Seay eared Oe In fact, in order.to yemain valid, federalism should 


act be set in any definitive framework. It must be constantly 
ve ‘esigned and reformed. Henri Brugmans maintains that "Federalism 
fv os rot consider political action as a method leading to an 


ultimate objective abstractly defined but rather as an evolving 

ens. Petey las fruitioleinveracttontysiMreisJaeques=¥vaniMorin “wrote 

in tie past: "Man's ingenuity and the force of events have created 

a syst m which allows to resolve the antinomy of agpregative and 
Segregetive tendencies present in the current international society. 
That formula is called federalism". But the solution of this antinomy, 
both at the national and international levels, -requires that 

federalism seek constant compromises between both tendencies mentioned. 
by Mi. Morin. It is in this spirit that we should examine the 

“INS ba Gu GLonaele gqires tion. 


Moreover, the examination that we should undertake 
should be made in the light of the problems to be solved and according 
to the capacity of the various levels of government to bring about 


the best possible solution. We have reached the era of the 'global 
village' during which international events -~ such as the risks of 
nuclear war, population explosion, hunger in the world, cartels 

of producers of scarce goods, the international pollution of the 
environment and chronic inflation -- will determine more and more 
our collective and individual destinics. We should not rearrange 
our constitution without taking into account all these planctary 


factors. 


- On the other hand, in Quebec and in Canada as in other 
industrialized countries, a new society is being built under our 
very cyes and at a very accelerated pace. It will make us very 
different in the year 2,000 from what we are today. This so-called 
post-industrial society will bring forth new challenges and new 
problems, most of which will be neither specific to Quebec nor 
specifically Canadian. Pierre-André Julien, Pierre Lamonde and 
Daniel Latouche have begun showing us the scenario of the future 
in a book entitled "Quebec 2001, A Cooled Society". This is but 
the begirning of a prospective effort that must continue and be 
intensified. It would not be prudent, in my opinion, to constrain 
ourselves within a constitutional yoke that would not be adjusted 
to tomorrow's challenges, which can hardly be ‘defined today. .- 


Finally, the process that will lead to a constitutional 
rearrangement should be democratic and should take into consideration 
as much as possible the needs, aspirations and preoccupations of 
the whole population and particularly of those who are referred to 
as the non~-initiated, the silent majority whose opinion is only 
known through surveys or general consultations. Many of us, and 
governments in particular, even in Quebec, have the bad habit of 
always identifying the priorities they select with those of the 
population. Such an attitude has caused them and could still 
bring them very disagreeable surprises and sad awakenings. 

For instance, it is obvious that all the energies the 
Quebec government is now devoting to the separatist cause do not 
yet “correspondétotatbasic “priorrty iof the tgreatanajorityeor the 
populationvolMrs vBourassalréealizednonlystoowlbate that fcultural 
sovereignty found little echo among the people. Mr. Lesage's 
politique de grandeur never reached the average citizen. Those 
among our bilingual Quebec cultural elite who p:each French uni- 
lingualism should know that more and more Quebecers have learned 
to follow the migratory birds to Florida, that the majority of 
parents want their children to learn English and that tourism, 

Our main industry, could not survive in North America without 
bilingualism. One day our elite will have to humble themselves 
enough to get nearer to the average citizen in order to progress 
with him, while preceeding him, rather than to stay far away from 
him, to propose to him goals that he does not wish and to send him 
long distance messages that he cannot hear. 
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By closing this gap, the elite would probably discover, 
as surveys seem to indicate, that constituti::al debates and the 
centralizing or decentralizing movements at the federal and 
provincial levels do not really captivate the people. Mr. Lionel 
Sorel, President of the Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, stated 
several years ago: "Farmers are practical people, not idealists. 
Moreover, they went to improve their lot by all possible means, 
whether the assistance comes from Quebcec or Ottawa or elsewhere". 
I very much doubt that such a mentality has really changed. 


-Like the citizen of other so-cailed advanced societies, 
the Quebecer is now more educated, better informed and more affluent. 
More and nore, he wants to define his own prioritizs and to achieve 
his own aspirations. This need to affirm individual personality 
is clearly seen in every day life. This rennaissance of individualism 
is very positive because the search for happiness must be, first 
and foremost, a personal quest. This renewal at the individual 
level extends to the community and regional levels. Such an extension 
finds its manifestation in the constant growth of citizens’ groups 
within which individuals attempt to assume their own destiny. 


These voluntary and grass-roots movements indicate, 
in my opinion, that more and more citizens find that higher levels 
of government, federal and provincial, have become too large, too 
bureaucratic and too remote. What people really want is probably 
not so much a constitutional rearrangement as a redifinition of 
the role of the state and a regional decentralization of administrative 
structures and of decision-making in such a way as to make them mire 
visible and more human. 


If such an interpretation of the popular will is valid, 
governments, both federal and provincial, will have to abandon 
their tendency to control everything and to spend more and more. 
Rather, they will have to invent new means of making individuals 
and their groups not only freer but also more jointly responsible 
for their own destiny. They will have to take the necessary 
measures not to extend the public domain but rather to encourage 
avid recinforee a sense of private responsibility. They will also 
have to attenpt to decentralize their services as much as possible 
and integrate them at the regional level and to adjust their policies 
according to the real needs of the different rerions. [In short, 
the higher levels of government, rather than fighting to take more 
powers away from each other, will have to agree to give more 
responsibilities to the people and the means of exercising then. 
This redefinition of the role of the state and this possible region- 
alization of administrative structures and policies should be the 
object of special consideration as we begin the re-examination of 
our federalism. 
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Mr. President, it is a great pleasure for me as 
Minister of Justice and as your Honourary President to 
welcome my fellow members of the Canadian Bar Association 
and their distinguished guests to the nation's capital. 
May I welcome in particular those Commonwealth Law 
Ministers who have come to Ottawa following our successful 


meeting in Winnipeg last week. 


I want to express real appreciation to you, 
Mr. President, and through you to your Executive and staff 


for your assistance over the past year. 


It was only within ‘the space of a4 few short months 
after your last meeting in Winnipeg that ‘the election of 
the Parti Québecois confronted Canadians with the reality 
of a provincial government dedicated "to tne break up of 


Canada. 


To some few Canadians, these developments appcar 
to be a matter of indifference. For one noted Canadian 
historian, the outcome of the November 15 vote seems proof 


of the failure of the "politics of appeasement". His 


- 


proposal that we sever all tics with Quebec and consign 

it to the "stagnant economic backwater of independence" 
reflects a scrious misunderstanding of modern-day realitics. 
It reflects a pessimism that 1s not shared by many other 


Canadians. 


Your Convention's two themes "People and 
Covcrnment!pandbicanada;Today! arctpartacularlyhappropraate, 
iewantwetOs cCongratiiate you, VMreuPprosident, andtcuhe 
Convention Organizing committee for vroviding Canadian 


lawyers with an opportunity to focus on these issues. 


While the Bar has no monopoly on the question 
Sfenoscvonal Unity Or Ves solutions, the protession, docs 
possess Many and special talents neccessary to find a 


new sense and spirit of Canadian unity. 


As lawyers you will be inclined to concentrate 
on legal mechanisms and formulae -- the plumbing of the 
consitartuiti Onion 2 iwouldsthopelyou wilde avoid ithat natural 
tendency rand)«rathexrr exami neisrthe:foundatronsi ro fra 
desiw abverConfedenationia sMorelispucriical ly, assess your 
Own attitudes towards Canada and towards your fellow 


Canadians. 


Each region of Canada has special cultural, economic 
and social concerns which must be recognized and respected 
if we are to develop a nation which at the same time reflects 


a proper diversity of ‘regionality and “a continuing unity of 


purpose. You are all familiar with these differences and 
concerns. [ne eastern marreime regqron has LtSs distinctive 
cultures and deep-rooted traditions. It also suffers a 


chronic lack of industrial devclopment and consequent high 
unemployment. Ontario equally has developed its own cultural 
patterns and, as a highly industrialized region is concerned 
about a continuing sufficiency of export markets for its 
products. The Prairies again have a variety of distinctive 
social and cultural values to presérve, sand tear that thoy 
are viewed as but a raw resource base for the industrialized 
east. British Columbia, shielded from the rest of Canada 

by the mountains, has developed still other lifestyles and 
values, and feels remote and under-represented in the national 
institutions of government. The Territories have their 
distinctive: native Canadiam: cultures tand their inrentver 
values, and are suspicious that they will become but a 

new frontier ripe for raping by the South. Québec, with its 
predominantly French languaye and culture, and its burgeoning 
economic base, feels its people are strangers inj/their own 


province, let alone in the rest of Baer 


The basic question is how do we as a people 
and a nation respond to them. What are the attitudes you 
Wamrcenet recved in your country concerning the respect 
Snapardnr ty Of tne Individual? .The fair sharing of our 
nation's wealth? The advantages of having different 
peoples and cultures? The accessibility and responsiveness 
Sr governments. !Nne ProevectioOn of fundamental’ rignts “and 
freedoms, including the right to live in one's language 


enamine — GeCeCdem EOumMove” across the country as fuli citizens? 


PMemVvery “CHOTCE™OL YOUr CONVenLIOnN theme 1S 
evidenceroltyourteoncern. “But, unless” you-frrst’ decept 
the fundamentals of~contedcrution, "discussion of 
Constitutional reform will be for naught. | The power of 
MecOnctrcur1oOn Jes not in its written: words, but rather Jin 


chercommitment to the beliefs underlying those words. 


Mirteen* years atter Confederation, Sir John A. 
MacDonald stated: “Whether (Canada) was conquered or 
cededy Wwe Wave a’ constitution now Under’ which all’..°%~ are 
Miwa positron of absolute equality, Having, cqual. raghts 
OLSCVERy ena na OL Language .Ob religion, sot wproverty ind. of 
DemsOn Ww inerd. Seno wparamount Trace, an ehas country: 


Chercur snore conguerad race an. this country.” 


Ten years ago, Prime Minister Lester Pearson 
said of modern federalism that it "is a system which 
enables small and exposed communities to combine into 
states for their mutual well-being and development - 
states which are large enowgh to oxiret and to flowrish 
in today"s world, while at the same time preserving the 


integrity of their member communities." 


Because of our attitudes, we have not achieved 
the spirit of Sir.John A. MacDonald. ..1I..am convinéed, 
however, that the reasons that brought us together into 
a federal union 110 years ago remain no less compelling 


today. 


The basic question that has always been with us 
is what kind of federalism will best encompass and 
accommodate the economic and social diversity of our several 
regions, the duality of our language, and the multiplicity 


of our cultures to allow us to forge a new Canadian bond. 


I suggest that one of the foremost requirements 
is to maintain and strengthen our commitment to the sharing 


of the costs and benefits of Confederation. No union can 


long ecnaure’ wherc=gEeeat disparities ore rncome and=of 
eCOnomi1e Opportunity exrst* among different’ régions and 
yndivrcuars. “A Nationa. qovernmenc™ cant ppcdewith the 
necessary consumeutional powers’ rand’ Tiscal Tesotirces™ has” the 
Pesweno mbt rey ond aNly TOMassuLre Cate cne Varrous regions. 


Share the benefitsvol nationhood: 


Canadas industrial “andt rotural resources are not 
evenly spreadbeacross’ they country y' Head offices are centered 
intone. parti ofthe country. "Other "regions Nave .a 
manufacturing base o*Others are rich an resources. Are 
revenues derived irom these? asscts vorbo*spent™ in-only ‘one 
Pegwoney aire hyOUMprCparcd) to sce Sonic ylaring Oe your 
Corpematerwraxcs; sand yOuUrw resource: Treveonues ? 1 Uhre Voy 
Yreagy = Gon ViC4panlIO LAYOUT DCLeOnakl LaAGonottaxes Such t 
Ongequa lUu2ing yopporGuni these <1 £inot’,,.thcnawe scanngr 
succéud in what must be one essential attribute.of .nation- 


hood. 


Secondly, it 1S essential that the responsibilities 
Of,eur \governmentssshouldpbe ‘alloeatedSinvayway that will 
best serventhe.interestsror, the, people, to ,whomojthey are 
accountable. The distribution of power and responsibility 
between governments cannot be fixed immutably, but must 


evOlvesOVCret Ince COmGcetoChaliganq Conditions and Circumstances. 


The tedecral government has repeatedly emphasized 
its: willingness. to. joim with, the provinces. im, considering 
more fundamental changes in the division of constitutional 
respomsibdilities between levelis. of goverment. In 
his... lettem to. provincial, Premiers. last. January, Prime 


Minister Trudeau said, 


Lt Will be essembhaly for mile ws 
to be willing ted meek (the. ‘chow lemqe 4... 
im as open-minded a way as. possible 
cCOnSistemt with our respons ibilitres, 
unburdened by commitments to any pre- 
conceived outcome, and comstrarned only 
by the dictates. of our sense of what 
will best serve, the interests: of 
Canadians: bm abl, parts: of, Canada." 


Ir the mext “few days. > “you wih be “Gore that eine 
simple answer, and the sole key to SEYCRACACIune Watronmah wakes, 
a substantial ’trantster of “yerrsdrvctitonr’tromithetederak 
government to the “provinces. This ‘rs"subyect “to -critreat 


examination. 


Canada is already one of the most decentralized 
countries in the world. <A federation would lose all 
meaning to individuals if the sole fumetton”-of thercentratl 
government were” to act as a funnel for the collectron of 


taxes and the making of transfer: payments to provinces’. 


is 


TPheviederaPigover nnent, stone vextent -that re is better 
suited tnhan@-the ‘provinces to provide ‘certain ‘services = 
MayberonerOr ewouoltVwhichware not ewithin@ its jurisdiction 
today - should retain a strong presence in Confederation. 
Is it not virtually impossible to run a Canadian common 
Market, “a~monetary system or*to be strong -rn-international 
markets without national economic levers? The provinces, 
on the other hand, will always be in a better position to 


provide’ other" services'some of which may -now'be® carried 


out by Ottawa. 


As this process develops accommodations and 
adjustments must be made. No one in any part of Canada would 
yooe) ford alr vguid! adherence! .ontnemsiatus? ques () butt whatiis 
Clear: ASsvithat *themnegotwauLon of rthescMadjgustmentss and 
accommodations must be made in the interests of the citizens 


did’ of strengthonamng tourlCconfiedérat Lon’ 


Mosta people 1 an convinced, would preter to see 
these wssues sobatod by politicians and, yovernments, Inot 
Onatne asic Of tho personal aqgrandizement of themselves 
Or Of their governments but. on the basis (of how cxisting 
and Iproposed "senv icesircamabe quosiere bfeetively and efficiently 


dei Vered s [wrthoutcduplhicatindgd Grn waste « 


No level of governinent has a monopoly on good 
administration. Rather than concentrating om seeking more 
powers, governments would do well to spend more time on 
assuring that the powers they now have are exercised well. 
On the national scene, this requires that our institutions - 
the Supreme Court, the Parliament of Canada, the federal 
government and bureaucracy - assess themselves and assure 
that.they are ,in fact effectively: secn: as;natgonad 
institutions, responsive to the needs of a diverse modern 
state, fully reflecting the.asp) rations of; Canadians: from 


all regions. 


The third value that is essential, indeed 
critical, to strengthening the foundations of our nation 
has nothing to do with attributing powers to governments. 
Quite the contrary.: Surely if there as) one, essential 
of our society that must be beyond question, it is the 
recognition of basic individual civil liberties and the 

assurance that these are guaranteed to each individual 


wherever the person resides, free from interference by 


government. 


Provinces have passed human rights legislation. 
Canada has The Bill of Rights approved in 1960 and the Human 


Rights Act enacted last month. All of these are subject 
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to change at any time. Important as. they are, they are 
no substitute for a comprehensive Charter of Fundamental 
Rights and Freedoms, entrenched in the Constitution, which 


has equal application everywhere in Canada. 


» 


Fourthly, the economic strength of a federation 
depends upon the free movement of goods across provincial 
Doundaries — a conmon market. This soncept, has beon 
youttressed by constitutional provisions and jurisprudence 
but, cqually, do we not have ov ascure Jthewt rea imovencnt 


of people within the federation? 


The Supreme Court of Canada in Winner vs SMT 
(Eastern) Ltd. and Morgan vs The Attorney General of P.E.T. 
addressed this concept relative to two very particular 
factepatterns,. lt is essential that we ‘strengthen the 
abilaty.,of Canadian, citizens+tonmovesthrougqhoutythe length 
and breadth of this country without unfair impediment of their 
Opportunities. ..Similarnly,.no law jofsanyagovyernmenticinuthis 
country should be permitted to limit the freedom of movement 
of any Canadian, be he a Prime Minister, Leader of the Op- 
position, elected representative or any other citizen to 
speak. Canadian citizenship, if it is to mean anything, 
cannot suffer geographical limitations in issues that go 
to the very core of nationhood. 


ak 


The cel 4 sy Pinal ly yea sea Pcn valve Closely veraces 
to, but’ distinct’ fron these crvilP Trironts: witch = Lian yun. no. 
Vs? even More’ fundamental "to the restoration Of Natrona, ney. 
I refer, Mr. Presidcnt, to the urgent need to secure ‘tne 


linguistic rights of our country's two. founding -cultures. 


Theyfraneophone, no Less than the English- 
speaking Quebecker, will not and should not tolerate the 
indigqniti¢s of an interior linguistic status, mms country. 
The use of French or English by what may be a numerical 
minority iinacertain parts Of the coumtry is not a privi ede, 
a concession or something to be bargained or negotiated. 

It is not a reciprocal right.or a minoriCyernrdne, 3 ce 
guite simply, the fundamental right of a Canadian which stems 


from the very nature of Canada. 


This does not require all anglophones outside 
Quebec to hearn French nor indeed; all francophones in 
*6Gebée ,£62TeARh English! "kG, edGes- requires that jiwierme 
numbers warrant, Canadians should be able to communicate 
with their government in the language of their choice, 
and should be able to educate their children in the language 
of .thetrychovtee! “Equally, *thesilingutrstie rights of Canadians 
before our courts must be preserved in Quebec and strengthened 


in the rest of Canada. 
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some would have us believe that the promotion of 
the equality of the French and English languages is a divisive 
tes. “Ledoynot believe, that; butewhether irswill,depends 
on youmo@attrcude aNational wanity, will not,berachieved; solely 
Dye Ciecsmaecognd tion OL, Otiacindn, langquagecarightss Without it, 


nowever,.werwil leendyup with, something, less than,one. Canada. 


Tne vremvers have promised’ action tor ainguistrec 
Reaucatlonal Yights across, Canada.’ But. no Premier will 

imp lomem cqual, rights; in;education without public support - 
Support iw ithim dibs, own province .+.not some ,jother., Unless 
Buc vaneval ypublics indicate their.wilklingness to ,dcvelop 
school facilities in both official languages where warranted, 
the job will not get done. Are the lawyers here from 
British Columbia or elsewhere prepared to return home from 


Pho seconventlon ready (to,;cali for action? 


fhis. hustybesvidone, sBut the provinces’ »,jurisdiction 
in education as in property and civil rights docs not and 
should not preclude government entrenching in the 
constitution these basic rights, a measure which the national 
government, ,.cels, must be .wtaken. “Such “a guarantee 1s really 
the essence of this country, and was in my view the spirit 


Of tne Lubes, Gonstitutcion. 


Mr. President, the developing strains on 
Confederation have now reached the crisis pormiyywsASeT 
yndicatcd* at the Outsetromyyremarkeey che eriipeal 
challenge confronting us also presents us with a rich 


opportunity to: ‘forge sitrong. and enduring mew) bondsyot 


national ‘unity. © iT aneconvinced! tha ta nvencl Diecmor envisws 
Canadians can mister the will =--)4s we maveinay eee 
the past -- that is essential to overcome it. 


Clearly, governments must be and are prepared to 
lead, and ina free society the kind of nation we have, and 
how we solve our problems, will be determined by the political 
process.” “But that” process” can onty*rcspond*to-the wrlRiand 


to. tthe aetirode* of individual Canadrans. 


In the final analysis the outcome will depend on 
whether the Canadian people themselves will accept the common 
purpose that lies at the root of nationhood. As was noted 


in "A National Understanding": 


"This means, above all, that Canadians 
must be willing to live together in 

a country of differences, accepting, 
even rejoicing, in those differences. 
It means that Canadians must accept 
and, whenever they can, create the 
conditions in which those differences 
are welcomed and can flourish, even 

if it means sacrificing some of their 
Own convenience or accommodating their 
own point of view to that of others. 
Only individuals, not governments, 

can make these kinds of choices." 


If you leave here convinced of that, you will have 


had a successful convention. 
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